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Ritevature. 


WILL SHAKSPEARE’S WEDDING PROCESSION. 


First came the bridesmea ridicg, 
Slowly and two by two, 
On each left arm a posey, 
With love knots, poppy and blue ; 
The horses bay and sorrel, 
With chestaute, just a few ; 
And this is the way the bride train rode, 
Flaunting their poppy and blue. 


These bridesmen, brown and rosy, 
Ro ‘e laughing in the sua, 

Each in bis band shook an alder pole, 
For the Quintaia was to ran ; 

On every bat a favour, 
A large rozette in one, 

Jenkin bas got his father’s eword, 
Io weight at least a ton. 


And next, I well nigh bad forgot, 
The brideemaide, two by two ; 
They bore the bridecake, gilt aod grand, 
High in the people’s view. 
Then come the morris dancers, 
Their silver bells they ring ; 
Marian, Tack, and Dragoa, 
St. George, and Robin the King. 


Siow Will, all smiles, was pacing, 
Tn bis band the great bride-cup, 
Streaming with coloured ribbons, 
He holds it proudly up ; 
It’s fall of the old Malmeey 
And sops of the maochet fiae ; 
The host at the Swan says, man and boy, 
He never tapped euch wine. 


Bat O the bride, dear heavens! 
Had ever an April cload 
At eanret time so sweet a blush? 
Well may the lad be proad, 
Her little bosom beat so fast 
Under the white and blue, 
The tears on her cheek bat made the rose 
The sweeter for the dew. 


She stepped eo grave and gentle 
Between her ancles two, 

Her hair in golden torrents 
Kiseing the bow on her ehoe ; 

In white and very saintly, 
An angel bat for wiogs. 

Before her trip flower-strewing boys, 
And after one that logs. 


—__——— 


CLUBS. 
Concluded from last week's “ Albion.” 


The custom of “ complimenting’ the club having been established, 
various edibles besides those enumerated flowed in. Thus we read of 
tusks, “ rare and savory fisb,”” being sent by the Earl of Morton, who far- 
ther entertained the philosophers with two pigs of the China breed, tor 
which thanks were returned ; aod farther on it is stated that “ Mr. Han- 
bary having been a little deficient with regard to annual payments of 
chines of beef, sent, added to a mighty chine of beef, three brace of very 
large carp by way of interest.” It ie worthy of mention, with reference 
to our recent treaty with the Chinese Empire and its exports, that 
the above Chinese pigs did not give that gastronomical delight 
described by Elia in bis incomparable essay on Roast Pig, princeps 
obsionorum in the mundus edibilis. We come to this conclusion, because 
thanks only were retaroed to Lord Morton for bis pigs. Whereas, if 
they bad given the philorophers one tithe of the eacculent delight expe- 
rienced by Elia, bis lordebip’s health would aseuredly have been drank 
in Tokay. Whilst viande were thas presented to the clab, the dessert was 
not overlooked, there being, says the editor, “ no end of presents of condi- 
ments, fraite, and all eorts of good things to match.” The Royal Philoso- 

seem, indeed, to have reso! ved themselves into a kind of horticultaral 
society, judging fruits and vegetablee by their flavour, as well as by th-ir 
, and if this should be thought foreign to their legiti- 
mate duties as savants, our readers must bear in mind that at the period 
referred to the Royal Society was the only scientific body in the metro- 
lis, and as such was bound to take cogaizance of matters relating to 
Posticaltare. Thas, when we read of Egyptian cos lettuces, Cantelupe 
melons, equal if not eaperior in flavour to pine-apples, rare Syrian 
&c., &c., may we not come to the conclasion that we are in- 
Sobted for many excellent fruits and vegetables now in our gardens to 
the discriminating taste of the Royal Philosophers? 

No wonder that their dioners bad the reputation of being the best 
in London, nor that there should bave been a desire to dine at the 

Club. It was the opinion of a distinguished Aristologist, 
that “a great deal of Eoglieh spirit is owing to good dinners ; and that 
as long as men are emboldened by good cheer, they are in no danger of 
becoming slaves.” “Tenez bonne table et saignes les femmes,” was 
Napoleon’s pithy instruction to the Abbé de Pradt, who was seat on a 

ome tic vniedon to Poland ; and we all know the benevolent and cha- 
ritable influence of good dinners in our own days. The Royal Philoso 
seem, indeed, to have had as great an aversion to a diner d’ami as is 
entertained by our trane-chanoel! neighbours, one of whose clever dra- 
matists givee the following happy sketch of a Frenchmao’s disinelination 
to partake of euch a repast. on 


Nous mangerons ensemble un poulet sans fagon, 
Et je vais vous donner an diner d'ami. 


M. vs Fov.is. 


Non, 
Je crains ces diners-l& ; j'aime la bonne chére 
Et traité moi plutdt en personne étrangtre. 


Bat, our reaiere will ask, are the clab annals silent on the important 
subject of “ driokables,” which held a prominent place in all convivial 
1? Is there no record of the Royal Philveo- 
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assemblages a century ago 
phers being complimented by pipes of port or 
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of claret? 


delicate viands and | ti#ts, travellers, masicians, —— — men of re 5 7 ac- 

fruite to the club, there is no meation of their having seat wines. Do not | quirement, were, and ever w welcome guests. In a word, the names 
imagive, however, that the Poilosophers were “ teetotallers,”’ for, liviag | #04 callings of the viritors offer a type of the philoropbical discordsa con- 
in the days of “ six-bottle men,” the cors; and among thoee guests of that knowledge without which 
whe OE Seajemin Hreakiia: Sis Josbaa Reyeolde, Gibesa, Cortere, Bryeut, Dal 

jamio ua Reyo tara, Bryao - 

avin ait elanetioas ~y smneioas ove ee 6a ton, Watt, Bolton, Tenoant, Wedgwood, Abyssinian Brace, Attwood, Bus- 


bi 


in wine at a price, about a bandred years ago, not exceed 
pipe, or ls. 6d. per bottle. No particular 





not, be eure, a common eight. The club caterers were —* 
wines are specified, bat we 


venture to believe that the philosophers moistened ecience with more 
unadolierated grape-juice at that price than their saccessors now do ut 
a wuch bigher figare. But libations were not confined to wine. We are 
indebted to a French savant for a pictare of the philosophers at dioner 
a century 2e0, which, making every allowance for bigh colouring, is 
—— iently feithfal to be accepted as trae. It is drawn by M. 
anjas de St. Fond, who travelled in England in the middle of the last 
century, and dined at the club on the occasion of the Elector Palatine 
being admitted into the Royal Society. 
We eat down at fiveo’clock, The dinner was truly English, for there 
were no napkins. Grace was said by the Astronomer Maskelyne, after 
which we set to. The dishes consisted of buge joints of beef and mutton, 
roasted and boiled, and abundant supplies of potatoes and other vegeta- 
bles, which each person seasoned as he ple: with the different sauces 
on the table. The viands were liberally watered (arrosé) with great po- 
tations of « kind of etrong beer, called porter, drank oat of os 
which are ho red to glasses because they hold a pint, This prelade 
over, the cloth was removed, and the table covered, as if by magic, by 
numerous crysial decanters filled with excellent port, Madeira, and 
claret. Several wine-giasses were placed before each gaest, aod drink- 
ing was prosecated vi 


goroualy, the desire to drink being encouraged by 
various descriptions o' 


cheese which were rolled from one end of 
table to the other in gany-boxes ted on wheels. Toasts were 

now given, the first being for the health of the Royal Family, then that 

of the Elector Palatine, and the visitors, and faally every member of the 

club draok the bealth of his brother members, one by one, for it would 

be considered a great want of politeness in Engiand to drink the bealth 

of more than one person at a time. When this formality terminated, 

champagne was introdaced, which had the effect of patting every one in 

good humour (d’egayer tout le monde). Tea followed the champagre, served 

with bread and butier and toast, and this was succeeded by coffee, which 

was very inferior to the tea. Io France it is the castom to driok only 

one cup of excellent coffee ; the Eaglish drivk five or six cups of a vile 
decoction which they call coffee. Brandy, ram, and other spirituous 
Aiquors wound up this philosophical banquet, which terminated at half 

past seven. We then went to a meeting of the Royal Society, everybody 

being—but we prefer here using M. Faujas de St. Fond’s owa words : 

* Fort gai mais d'une gaieté décente’ 

“ I should not (adds M. de St. Fond) desire to partake of sach a dinner 
as this if it was to be followed by settling the interests of a great nation, 
or discussing the best form of a government: sach a course would be 
neivber wire nor prudent, but to meet to celebrate the admission into a 
learned Society of the Elector Palatine, who bas besides much merit, can- 
not be productive of any evil consequences,” 

It will be ob:erved that the fare of the above dinner, according to M. 
Faojas de St. Fond, was not as refined as might have been expected for 
the occasion. But when this dinner took place, the custom of “ compli- 
menting’ the clab was on the wane ; and though presente were sent to 
it as recently as 1824, the habit may be said to bave ceased in 1779, for 
in that year it was resolved, “ That no pereon im futare be admitted a 
member of this Society in consequence of any present he shall make to 
it.” The fact is, eays Admiral Smyth, “the epulatory membership was 
not popular with the fellows at large ;” and a Reform Bill which bad 
been eent up from the lower house of the Roya! Society was paseed in 
the upper house, though perbaps with as much adverse feeliag on the 
t of come members of the club as certain peers evinced against the 
man Catholic Relief Bill. About this period, too, the designation 
* Royal Philosophers” seems to have ceased, the clab members being 
simply entitled Feilows of the Royal Society. But t the clab was 
rarely “ complimeated,” we have Watt’s evidence that Aristology was 
still cultivated. 

When in London (in 1785) he writes to bis wife : 

“TI was received very kiadly by Mr. Cavendich and Dr. Blagden, and 
my old friend Smeaton, who bas recovered his health and seems hearty. 
I dined at a turtle feast with them a! the select club of the Royal Society, 
and never was turtle eaten with greater sobriety and temperance or more 
good fellowship.” 

There are few changes in social customs more interesting than those 
relating to the hours of repast. Ino the MS, already cited, treating of 
Heary VIIL.’s household, dinver is ordered to be served at ten and supper 
at four. The Duke of Nortbumberland’s housebold-book ehows that the 
dinoer-hour io the seventeenth sear Dens eleven. A bundred years 
later we find the members of the Royal Society Clab dining at one o’clock, 
aod the bour was subsequent! ically altered to two, three, four, 
and five. This last hour continued in force from 1818 to 1853, when it 
was ordered that dinner be put on the tatvile at six o’clock precisely, 
without waiting for furtber orders. 

The dianer charges have also undergone great changes, rangiag from 
eighteen pence per head, the original rate, to ten shillings, the sum now 


paid. 

M. Favjas de St. Fond, who was greatly shocked by the gross viands 
at the club dinner that he attended, would, we feel sure, be highly grati- 
fied by the compliment paid by the present clab caterers to French 
cuisinerie a8 exhibited by a carte of 1859 now before us. It abounds with 
hors d’ceuvres, and would, we think, bave been even approved by Brillat 
Saverio. 

And even greater would be the astonishment of M. de St. Fond could 
he see the etrong porter, brandy, and rum displaced by light wines, which 
are druok in defiance of Steele’s advice to his clab, to keep to good solid 
edifying port, and leave piagey French claret alone. 

Ao eminent Paris judge Laplace that “ be considered the discovery 
of a new dish far more important than that of a new star ; for,”’ said he 
“we bave always stars enough, but we can never have too many good 
dishes, and,” added the judge, “I shall never consider the sciences suffi- 
ciently honoured nor adequately represented until I see a cook in the 
Institate.” We have not heard that the Aristological experience of the 
Royal Society Club has led to the inveation of a new dish, but we know 
that the dloners of this club will bear comparison with those of any other 
scientific clab in London at the same price. 

The migrations of the club have, as might be expected, kept Bee with 
the we-tward movement of science and art in the metropolis. iginally 
meeting at a tavern in Cornhill, they next assembled at the Mitre, then 
at the Crown and Anchor, in 1848 at the Freemasons’ Tavern, and in 
1857 at the Thatched House. At all these places the club seems to have 
been in bigh favoar with the landlords, mine host of the Freemasons’ 
being £0 loth to lose the philosophers that he proposed sending them in 
carriages at his own expense to the evening meetings of the Society in 
Barlington House. The proposition did not, however, fiad favour with 
the pbilusophers, who, as Admiral Smyth informs us, strongly objected 
to being carted off in that guise. 

The Clab now generally assembles in the portrait gallery of the Dilet- 
tanti Society, an appropriate locale, as that Society possesses many 
elements of a club, though differing from ordinary clubs in some re- 
epects. 

Pibe Freemasons’ and Thatched House Taverns are the chief homes of 
West-end clubs and other essociations ; at the former one huodred and 
ninety-seven social communities meet, and at the latter twenty-six, in- 
cludiog Jobason’s famous clab. 

At all clabs where guests are privileged to attend—and the exceptions 
are bat few—hospitality and good cheer reiga sapreme. How well the 
Royal Society Clab has set thie good example let Admiral Smyth re- 
late :— 

“ The hospitality of the Royal Society Clab bas been of material util- 
ity to the well-workiog of the whole machine which wiedom called up, 
at a time when koowledge was quittiag scholastic niceties for the truths 
of experimental philosophy. This is proved 4 the number of men of 

note, both in ability and station, who have there congregated 
previourly to repairing to the evening meeting of the body at large ; 
aud many a = person who went thither a guest, bas returned 
candidate. des inviting our own princes, dukes, marquises, ear's, 
ministers of state, aod nobles of all grades, to the table ; numerous for- 
eign grandees, prelates, ambassadors, end of di from 
the King of Poland, and Baron Munchausen, down to the smart little 
abbé and a ‘ gentleman unknown,’ are found apon the clab records, Not 
that the amenities of the fraternity were confiaed to these classes, or that 
ia the clubbian sense they form the most important order ; for bishops, 
descons, archdeacons, aod clergymen in general—astronomers, mathe- 
maticiaas, eailors, soldiers, engineers, medical practitioners, poets, ar 








* The members dine together six times a year, on Sundays, without any 
poarend: Seay et ap eae apy member a guinea who calls the 
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the | Thayen-danega, the Mohawk 


well, Briukley, Rigaud, Brydone, Ivory, Jenner, John Hanter, Brunel, 
Lyeons, We-ton, Cramer, Kippis, Westmacctt, Corbould, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, Tarner, De la Beebe, e hoc genus omne. 

“ Enterprising members of the Uvited Services have always been most 
cordially received, even to the formation of very usefal friendships— 
friendehips which by promoting intercourse and mutual ald, bave con- 
sequently proved to be highly beneficial to the public interests. Here 
the chivalrous Sir Sidney Smith described the atrocities of Djezsa 
Pasha ; and bere that cheerful baronet, Admiral Sir Isaac Coffia, by re- 
lating the result of bis going in a jolly-boat to attack a whale, and in 
narrativg the advantages specified in bis proposed patent for fattening 
fowls, kept the table io a roar. At this board also, our famous ciroum- 
navigators aod Oriental voyagers met with countenance and fellowship 
—as Cook, Furneaux, Olerke, King, Bounty Bligh, Vancouver, Revir, 
at Lestock Wilson, Huddart, Bass, Tuckey, Hors- 
bargb, ;_ while the Polar explorers, from the Hon. Constantine 
Phipps, in 1773, down to Sir Leopold M’Clintock, in 1860, were several- 
ly and individually welcomed as guests. But besides our sterling sea 
worthies, we fiad in ranging through the documents that rome rather 
outlandish visitors were introduced through their means, as Chet Quan, 
and Wanga Tong, Chinese; Ejutak, and Tucklivina, Bequimaax ; 

chief; while Omai of Ularetea, the cele- 
brated and popular savage of Cook’s voyages, was so frequens'y invited 
that be ie latterly entered on the club papers simply as Mr. Omai.” 
We must oow part from Admiral Smyth, whose editorial labours have 
produced a very interesting volume. Those who have the good fortane 
to meet with this privately printed book will probably be Siseppolated 
by not finding the pages sparkling with piquant aod Tracy anecdotes, 
Doubtless, however, the gallant editor honours Pluterch’s goldea rule 
of club reticence, and was apprehensive of treading on the asbes of fires 
not entirely extinct. This reticence must have been somewhat trying to 
the ao ay it — be easy to adduce evidence to show that the 
members do not meet to d scuss transceadental meta 
often wisely letting ese tneroneees 


Euclid rest, and Archimedes pause, 


they prefer making their club a conservatory of mirth, good-humoar, 
wit, aud repartee ; and jast as Lord Brougham, when working as few 
meno have worked 0a professional subjects, besides “ grazing largely” on 
the vast fields of science and literature, was a most excelleat member of 
the “ sublime”’ Beef-steak Club—so Chaotrey aod Davy, Backlaad and 
Herschel, Hallam and Macaulay, rested occasionally from their scien- 
tific and literary labours, to make evenings memorable at the Royal So- 
ciety Club. Who that knew the late Botanicorum facile Princeps, Robert 
Brown, but remembers with what uoction he used to relate racy aneo- 
dotes, many of a nature so personal as to lead to the belief that # club is 
not exactly the place where the Horatian maxim “ Quid de quoque viro, 
et cui dicas, expe caveto,” is observed ; and see by the following aneo- 
dote, recorded in the Life of Cavendish, how members of the Ro ‘al Soolety 
Clab will sometimes tell stories of their brethren. It is related by a 
Nene | ey 8. pert Cay to tn Sater, and as beariog on the sub- 
ject of clab conviviality, even when a club is composed of philosophers, 
we reproduce it :— . “ 

“ Ata meeting of the Royal Society Clab ta the early part of this 
century, we observed a very pretty girl looking out from aa upper win: 
dow on the opposite side of the street watching the philosophers at dia- 
ner. Sbe aturacted notice, and one by one we got up and mustered 
round the window to admire the fuir oae. Cavendish, who thought we 


a ae at the peoay oe ap Ly us in his odd way, and when he 
saw the real object of our study, taraed away with intense disgas 
grunted out, Soe bu : , wed 


Judge not too harsbly the great Crassus of chemistry becauce he tarned 
thus peeviebly away from this “fair one,” who might have been, for all 
be kaew to tbe co: , one of the redoubtable Widows? Club immor- 
talized by Addison. For Cavendish was a social man among mankind— 
« member of the Oat and Bagpipes, a club famous for coavi ty; and 
bow greatly he enjoyed pieasaut converse is apparent by the fact that he 
left Lord oroagh a bandsome Jegacy as acknowledgment of the 
pleasure he had derived from his lordship’s conversation at the dioners 
of tbe Royal Scoiety Olub. 

It has ever been a rale of this club not to confiae membership to 
scientific men, bat rather as Admiral Smyth eays, to make it a true hos- 
pitium publicum tor labourers in the scieotific vineyard, and an t 
resort for the more geoeral admirers and patrons ot bumaa le 
Thus, looking at the long list of members, past and present, the names 
of well kaowa philosophers, wits, echolars, statesmen, lawyers, moe 
and poets, meet oom Sir Joseph Backs, long at the head of the clab, 
was to when a candidate was propored, “Is he a clubbe- 
ble maa?” and just as the Royal Society opens its dvors to a Hallam, a 
Macaulay, or a Grote, so does the club weicome literary as well as sci- 
“Rat thie a politanism bas 

t this cosmopolitanism not been approved by all philosophers ; 
and acoordiagly fa 1847, when « revision of the statutes of the Boral Be. 
ciety rendered the fellowship of the Society very mach more difficalt of 
attainment than it had been hitherto, certain Fellows established a new 
Royal Society Clab, under the name of “ The Philosophical Club,” based 
on exclusive principies. It cousiste of forty-seven members, in allusion 
to the year of its establishment, thirty-five of whom must live within ten 
miles of the Post office. The purpose of this clab is to promote as much 
as possible the scientific objects of the Royal Society, and, with the ex- 
ception of the President of the Society for the time being, those only are 
— as members of the club who are Fellows of the Royal Society, 

authors either of a paper published ia the Transactions of one of 
chartered societies establi-hed for the promotica of natural science, or of 
some work of ori research in natural science. With the exception 
¢ ——— foreiguers, no strangers are allowed to attend the meetings 

cla 

It would be quite imporsible within the limits of an article, to give 
even a sketch of the cumerous clabs which now exist in London. We 
aliade of course to clubs in their origiaal sense, and not to the present 
epleadid substitutes of the coffee houses of the eighteenth centary. Mo- 
dera clabs, being mere subscription establishments, where Harpagon’s 
maxim, “ bonne chére avec peu d argent,” is carried out to perfection. 

Were we writing a history of Clabs, we should be bound to notice 
another club which was founded by certain bold and indepeadent Fel- 
lows of the Royal Society, who set their President at defiance. We feel, 
however, the less regret io passing this club over fa comparative silence, 
because its reputation was of a very questionable nature, and though 
established by emivent men, it enjoyed bat @ brief existence. 

The majority of our wnetropolitaa soleutific societies have, as we have 
said, foll the le of the old society, by establiching clabs 
financially independent of 
ti 





the institations they represent, One excep- 
onal case is that of the Institation ot Civil Eogineeve, which, instead of 
having given birth to a club, may be eaid to have sprung from one. This 
is the 8 an Clab. This association, established by the celebrated 
Smeaton, met originally to discuss engineering matters over a Welsh 
rabbit and porter, the members being limited to this bumble pabulam ; 
but as eogivecring prospered and engineers became rich, the fare in- 
creased in abundance and excellence ; and now a Smeatonion Clab din- 
ner rauks with the best of London club feasts, the Smeatonians being, we 
presume, d of impressing on their guests how engiseering has 
flourished since the days of Smeaton and the Welsh rabbits. Bat while 
the members of this pth, toe of -_ — 4s -_ 
tology, they bave ver y retained some orig'o: res 

theit volition Thos the card of iavitation to a club dinner is headed 
by these words—“ to order all things in measure and number aod 
weight,” takeo from the Apocrypbal book of Wisdom ; and the follow- 
ing quaint sentiment, attributed to Smeaton, is drunk with due ceremony 
at every clab dianer—* Dam the canale—sink the coal-pits—biast the 











the perse the commerce of Great 
Britain aod Ireland.” 
Again, there are associations which combine the features of and 


elab. The Alpioe Ciub is an example of thie union. For thoogh our 
French friends facetious!y style this association the “Clab des Grim- 
pears,” and declare that every member passes bis life on frightful 
mountain peake, amidst which be eudeavours to break bis neck—bis 
motto being Excelsior, and bis fare merely bread aod cheese—we beg to 
assure the French natioa that while the members of the Alpine Clab do 
climb mouataias, the acquiring strength and vigour which may be 
of great uee should our Volunteers be calied upon to aid io resisting an 
invader ; at the eame time, the club eudeavoars to turn the explorations 
of its members to good account, papers being read at periodical meet- 
ings on subjects of considerable intercet and tific impurtasce, Other 
meetings are devoted to conviviality ; and if opportunity offre, we hope 
to sbow some of our Paris friends that the members of the Alpine Clab 
do occasionally diue on better fare than dry breed and cheese. 

And this leads us to observe, ia covclasion, that the costly and 
récherché pabalam of club dinners is the only feature in the cvnstitution 
of these useociations at all open to objection ; for the stern moralist may 
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contend that though a natural affiaity probably exists between aldermen was set to study geometry—which he would not learn ; on the hardship | he was amassing a fortune on every side, and, it must be added 


and tartle, the members of the Royal Society and other clabs wouid be 
wiser philosophers if they were satisfied with simpler and less costly dio- 
ners ; bestowing, in short, more on science, literature, and art, and less 


serviceable alike to the scleaces that they represent aod to the indivi- 
duals who belong to (hem. 


a 


THORNBURY’S LIFE OF TURNER. 


If Mr. Thornbury thougit of suiting his manner to his subject, when 
writing of the Life and Works of Turner, be unwisely attempted to ema- 
late in language that period of the great painter’s career when sobriety 
and taste were cast to the winds, and when that which was florid, extra- 
vi t, incomplete and experimental (howbeit poetical) took their = 
—Two closely-printed volumes, executed in the style of “The k 
Limpet,” are startling as a literary visitation. One so clever as their 
writer, whose range of epithet and allusion is so wide, might judiciously 


bave reflected that nny and ornament (however genuine be the one | spend 


in ite enthusiasm, however intricate the other in pattern and rich in 
colour) bave their uses, and their Jimite. Mr. Thornbury’s delight in 
them bas betrayed bim,—and not only so, but apparently, for the time, 
has exhausted such force and brilliancy as he once possessed, in their ap- 
plication.—Too many of his ambitious passages are the merest common- 
places—too many of the noblest sentiments expressed, are only so 
many eentimentalities—too many of his epithets fit awry.—Turner is 
4 no nearer to us by assurances that “ Wellington would have 
liked him,”’ because he sat fishing out in the {rain —by questions such as, 
“ Te it possible that our glorious creature could have commitied this or 
the other meanness ?”—by visions, ia which Mr. Thornbury, as a cice- 
rone, leads us through the baunte which the painter frequented—by 
animous admissions, when our author is disposed (as he says) “ to 
make a clean breast of it,’ that the painter could be human imper- 
fect. Nor will such adjaration as this, ‘‘ And now, gentlemen, let us re- 
tire and consider our verdict,” move many jurymen greatly.—The will, 
on the contrary, find in euch contrivances more of manufact high 
spirits, more of those random dashes and starts and hurries, calculated 
with a view to effect, than can be forgiven to a biographer—even if it has 
been conceded to him that be is at liberty vo “set his palette” so as to 
match that of the painter of “ Rain, Steam and Speed.” 

The task io band, however, was not an easy one. The preface an- 
nounces that Mr. Thornbury was enjoined by Mr. Ruskin to fix his mind 
on “the following main characteristics of Turner: * * Uprightness, Gene- 
rovily, Tenderness of heart (extreme), Sensuality, Obstinacy (extreme), Irri- 
tability, Infidelity.” —It was no light matter to comply with injunctions eo 
oraculary delivered by “the greatest of all liviog or dead writere on 
Art’’—to present a favourable arpect of one so complex in nature as 
Turner ; above all when assertion must needs be justified by facts and 
traits of character. Then, that material was not plentiful may be im- 
plied—since our author, when it is scanty, fills pages with episodical re- 
trospects, which stand here without argument or proportion, seeing that 
the business in hand was not a complete History of Painting and Engrav- 
ing in England. With regard to Turner’s early days, by lack of matter 
Mr. Thornbury bas been driven to the ingenious devices of which God- 
win’s “ Life of Chaucer” offers such noble specimens.—As we draw 
nearer to our own times there is more to tell. Turner’s brother-Acade- 
micians bave been communicative. The pages contribated by the daugh- 
ter of his old friend Wells, Mrs. Wheeler, and by the Trimmers are among 
the best in the book. It will strike others besides ourselves, as singular, 
that not balf-a-dozen personal traits or reminiscences bave been contri- 
buted by Mr. Ruskio.—The result of the whole is, that we are driven to 
take for ted the ene ee of those virtues which we are so 
eolemaly en to admire ; to question, not the honesty of Mr. 
FS cman idolatry, but the rationality of its basis—It bas been the 
fashion of late to speak of Turner as one neglecied till a powerful and 

tical advocate compelled the public to attend to bis excellencies.— 
bat are the fects? Only the recorded ae of contemporaries from 
the very momett he tock rank among them!—Only one hundred and 
pa: thousand pounds amassed during bis lifetime !|—His claims to gene- 
rosity must virtually rest on his bequest to the world of Art of his pic- 
tures and fortune ; since we cannot award any value to half a crown 
| ee reluctantly away now and then—a social entertainment never—a 
wing very rarely.—The reminiscences contributed by Mr. Trimmer, 
as we have said, are among the best portions of this work. Turner used 
the house of the Trimmers as his home—went thence to fish, to sketch, 
and made many drawings among them, “ one of which,” says the memo- 
rialist, “ be once thought of giving to my father.””—There is an anecdote, 
true, to be set on the other side, of a loan of £20,000 to a friend in 
; bat this is told with so mach hearsay fy ae that we cannot 
it as the exception to known habits and of life ; nor, were 
it proved, as an indication of a character habitually genial and bene‘icent. 
Turner was close with his relations,—he retained his father to keep his 
ry like a servant—he would not allow any one to see him paint or 
—he was fraudulent (Mr. Thornbury is compelled to suspect) in 
some of his dealings, as the copies of the “ Liber Studiorum” testify—he 
in his bargains.—There have been other men more nig- 
y in their generosity, more distorted in their uprightnese, who have 
for the meannees and selfishness and suspiciousness of a long 
y a magnificent act of testamentary charity—fit eequel to a state 
and a commissioned statue. 

To frame this preamble has been not pleasant ; but the duty is rendered 
inevitable by the taste aud tone of this book.—The Life iteelf must now 
be considered with reference to the foregoing remarks.—Joseph Mallord 
William Turner wae boro in Maiden Covent Garden, in April, 1775, 
the son of a barber of west-country origin, and of a Miss Mareball, na- 
tive of Islington. But there is come confusion respecting her, siuce Mr. 
Thornbury says, in page 4, “ | claim no ‘ blue blood’ for Turner, nor do J 
want to ;’ while, four later, the mother is represented as belonging 
to a Nottingham family with a manor-house.—The match, it is hinted, 
may have been a stolen one ; and Turner is described as, when a youth, 
resenting the behaviour of the genteel Marshalls on paying them a visit! 
At page 19, we read of “an uocle on bis lady mother’s side,” one Mr. 
Mareball, who was a butcher at Brentford. So that our knowledge whe- 
ther Mra. Turner was “ bigh” or “low” remains much as it was before 
the pedigree was tossed from the right hand to the left by our author. 
It seems agreed, however, that she was a woman of fierce and ungovern- 
able temper, which partook of and ended in insanity. The father, who 
was of a more cheerful spirit, divined at an early period that bis son was 
fit for better things than a barber’s shop, and sent him to the Brentford 
Free School, where the boy took his first steps in Art by drawing cocks 
and bens on the wall with chalk. It was about 1780, Mr. Thornbary 
thinks, that, on accompanying bis father to the bouse of Mr. Tomkinson, 
the pianoforte manufacturer, Turner was struck with a lion on “ a silver 
ealver which leaned against the waiuscot.” Mr. Thornbury does not be- 
lieve that the lion belonged to an escutcheon on a table (as Peter Cun- 
ningbam and otbere bave asserted), although he assures us that the fu- 
ture painter revelled in the heraldic “ reds and blues’ —of a silver sal- 
ver |—Then follows a short character of Mr. Tomkinson as “a self-con- 
ceited, fussy man,”’ which we have reason to fancy as mythical as that 
painted silver plate, whicb, we are told, stirred up the boy to emulate its 
glowing colours, on his return to Maiden Lane. 

As we get on—gropiog through a labyrinth—we find Turner making 
acquaintance with Girtio, copying drawings by Paul Sandby (a man 
eucceesful, full of humours, generously helpful to brother artists), 
admiring weer ery lyme after Vandervelde, sent to board at Brent- 
ford on account of health—there breaking out into the resolution to 
draw elm trees, birds, flowere—anything, jg that was around bim 
—and saved by this happy accident, says Mr. Thornbury, from becomi 
a Piranesi (!) ia architecture.—He fell in love, too, but without an 4 
ter-result. Then he was sent to the Soho Academy, where he drew 
flowers (says Mr. Thornbury) “in the tambour-frame manner.” When 
about the age of thirteen,“ growing up short and thick-set, and with 
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large bat baadsome features, clear grey-blue eyes and arched eyebrows ; 
careless in dress, and, generally, a sturdy, determined, prudent, boy, 
with an irresistible bias towards Art,” be was transferred to a school at 
Margate, “ probably in the hoy immortalized by Charles Lamb !”—Oa 
leaving the echool at ate, Turner went to another school to learn 
perspective from “ Tom Malton, in Long Acre,” and began to show fa- 
cility of hand by dashing in back; nds, foregrounds and skies, to set 
off the designs of one “Mr, Porden, an almost unknown architect,”’ 
whom Mr. Thorobary airily disposes of as a Pecksuff.—Old Turner en- 
tertained serious thoughts of making the boy an architect, on the strength 
of the tendency towards perspective effects showa in his early drawings. 
To this scheme the student was obviously oot adverse, siace, iu later 
life, says Mr. Thorabary, with a comment which is truly encouraging, he 
“several times essayed the arduous task of designing a house, a task 
which seems to me by no means beyond the intellect of an intelligent 
man, especially if he bave an artistic taste.”—The youth, accordingly, 


. | barber father! 


| of which course of training Mr. Thornbary has 


phs meant to be | every conceivable device. There seems to have been in him an ro ted 


paragra 

cutting. He forgets (but what is not forgotten in the contradictions of | desire to pit himself against Claude ; and the following from 
| this confused book ?) that the great artisis of all ages, among whom he | Mrs. Wheeler’s recollections will tell how the conflict at last came to 
on club entertainmente. But this, we are well aware, opens a nice and | aspires to arrange his hero, have been great in no small degree because | pase. It would be anjust not to add, that ber recollections of Tarner ag 
delicate question, which we have no inclination to argue, preferring | of the vereatility of their studies. It is counted as no sorrow that in the | a man are entirely opposite in tone to the impression made on us by the 
rather to believe that scientific clubs are wholesome English institutions, | early years of Buonarotti and Da Vinci, the one must have worked at | biography set before us:— 


| sculpture, the other at engineering. It is not the greatest scandal 


to Mr. Ruskin) that he was an accomplished musician, lute-player, son- | 
netteer and actor. When we find noticed among Turner’ssketch-books | 
a “ gamut for the flute” transcribed, and among the miserable house- 
hold possessions which the man of a quarter of a million of wealth left 
behind him the self-eame instrument of music—when we read in Mr, 
Thornbury’s own pages a criticism of the painful and fruitless struggles 
undergone by the 
comes that he was not so much thwarted by tuition, as dwarfed in 
art, io his fancy and in bis nature, by want of it. 

Dr. Munro, of Chelsea, one who knew Girtio, was by this time awake 
to the promise of the young artist. Turner the elder was resolved to 
a legacy of £200 in placing out Turner, then, “ probably, about 
fourteen,” with a landecape-painter. But here, again, Mr. Thernbury 
throws us into doubt. The landscape-painter, of page 53, who made a 
speech on the artist’s later works, turaos out, ia page 54, to be Mr. Hard- 
wick, the architect, for whom Tarner executed many drawings, breaking 
out into his own fancies, so often as the compact permitted : 


“Years after (says Mr. Thornbury), Mr. Hardwick showed Turner 
these early drawings: he remem them, and pointing to the Lam- 
beth public-house, said—‘ Ha! yes; up against that inn there was a 
board stack up, on which was written, “ Be sober, be vigilant ;” and close 
by were the parish-etocks, I remember.’ ”’ 


By Mr. Hardwick’s advice, we are told, Turner became a student at the 
Royal Academy. He began to exhibit there, in the year 1790. Thus, it 
is to be seen, that when he was fifteen, Turner was already known, looked 
for, and earning money. If from the first he bent himself to the last 
task, 80 as to injure the development of the other faculties, it may not 
altogether have been the fault of necessi'y, (over which we are again and 
again invited to wail in this book,) but in part, have arisen from the 
“ generosity” of disposition, which we are bidden to fix our minds on as 
a characteristic.—In the Academy, Turner acquired such power as he 
possessed of drawing the human figure. That this was not contempti- 
ble, will be gathered from such of his earlier works as the “ Venus and 
Adonis,” in the collection of bis st bh admi and sketching com- 
panion Manro of Novar, (not Novars, as here erroneously spelt)—as his 
“ Apollo and the Python,” exhibited in 1811. He seems for a time to 
have thought of making a fortune by portrait painting ; since at the 
close of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s life, Turner used to go to his house to 
copy Sir Joebua’s “ peachy and exquisite women.” Bat he was all this 
time colouring prints and washing-in skies for architects in the bed- 
rooms of Maiden Lane and Hand Court. Even so early in life he would 
suffer no one to see him draw ; and, it may be feared, was generally a 
churlish comrade, if Mr. Thornbury is to be trusted :— 

“ One of bis earliest tours was that made to Oxford to execute drawing 
commissions fer bis kind patron, Mr. Henderson. The tour was made on 
foot, in ong with a poor artist named Cook, who afterwards turned 
stone-masov. Cook’s feet got sore, and I believe he was soon left be- 
hind by the indefatigable Turner ; as for sleeping, he rested in any small 
village public-house, and never prematurely affected the fine gentle- 
man. 

A further source of income was the teaching water colour drawing in 
schools, at “ five shillings a lesson—then ten shillings—subsequestly a 
guinea.’’ How one so eecret and suspicious could impart instruction, 
unless he preached one art and practised another, it is not easy to con- 
ceive. The one companion fer whom he appears to have shown some 
real regard was Girtin the water-colourist, who died young in 1802: a 
man whose “ yellow drawings’ are the delight of collectors. Turner 
painted his portrait, and would say, in after-life, “If Tom Girtin had 
lived, I should have starved.” His first outbreak into originality ap- 
pears to bave been excited by a sketching tour in Yorkehire :-— 

“In 1798 he contributed drawings of Sheffield and Wakefield to 
Walker’s ‘ Itinerant ;’ and in 1800 he illustrated Whitaker’s ‘ Parieh of 
Whalley,’ with several drawings, among which was one of Farnley.”’ 

By the time that he was twenty-five years of age, Turner had got at 
that power in oil-painting, which evabled him to exhibit such a picture 
as his “ Fifth Plague of Egypt.” He was already sufficiently at ease in 
his circumstances to justify him in gaitting his bed room above the bar- 
ber’s shop, and to remove to Harley Street.—He took the barber with 
him, and turned him to profitable account :— 


“The old man latterly,” says Mr. Trimmer, “ was his son’s willin 
slave, and had to strain his pictures, and varnish them when fin ; 
which made Turner say that his father began and finished bis pictures 
for him. But I doubt if he varnished many pictures ; few of them, I be- 
lieve, were varnished at ali; still, he was of great assistance to his 
eon.” 

We must go on for another anecdote :— 


“ Soon after Turner first went to Solus Lodge at Twickenham, his old 
father was met by a friend very disconsolate, in Queen Anne Street. 
The expense of coming up daily to open the gallery was weighing hea- 
vily on his heart. Life was embittered to him by the thought. A week 
after, the same friend met him again, gay, happy, and jum oom up on bis 
old toes ; he asked him the reason of the sudden change in his spirits ; 
he replied—' Why, lookee here, I have found a way at last of coming up 
cheap from Twickenham to open my son’s gallery—I found out the inn 
where the market-gardeners baited their horses, [ made friends with one 
on ’em, and now, for a glass of gin a-day he brings me up in his cart on 
the top of the vegetables.” 

If there be a beauty and a poetry in these illustrations of filial “ gene- 
rosity,”’ many may fail to detect it. 

To return a step or t#o,—from Harley Street Tarner removed—and 
here, again, Mr. Thorabury gives us two places and dates to choose be- 
tween—to “ the Upper Mall, Hammersmith” or to “ Kensington Mall.” 
One attraction to Hammersmith is > a> by Tarner’s biographer as 
having been the neighbourhood of Loutherbourg, the painter of 
“ Sanset Effects,” satirized by Peer Pindar's— 


Golden cattle in glass pastures grazing. 


And whose “ Eidophusikon” bere (pertinaciously spelt “ Zidophuskion’’) 
was for a while a favourite show of London, long before Cosmoramas 
and Dioramas were dreamt of. Gainsborough, a man who delighted in 
many things which he had no thought of emulating, was “ a passionate 
admirer of this exhibition.” —Sir Joshua recommended it. Turner, “ too 
cautious to tell many secrets, but not too proad to refuse to learn of any 
one,” aeated De therbourg’s society, in the hope of picking up 
some receipts of colour. 

“ It is said that Mrs. Loutherbourg grew very jealous of Turner’s fie- 
quent visits to her husband, and that at last suspecting the young paint- 
er was obtaining all ber husband’s secrets from him, on his next visit 
she shut the door in his face and roughly refused him admittance.” 


We have gone further in grouping these details and traits—all put 
forth by a panegyrist—than we might have done—were it not for the 
claims on veneration for the man, thrust forward in every and 
foiled by di ing epithets applied to those who curenatios Tecnee. 
When we find the “ restless poison of envy” which “oozed incessantly 
trom Constable’s tongue”’ dwelt upon to enhance by contrast the genial- 
ity of the man who, we had been reading a line earlier, “ was too re- 
served often to praise ;’’—when we find Sir Thomas Lawrence, the gen- 
tle, the manificent, whose patronage of and delight in Art went far to 
entangle bis own fortunes, sneered at as “ the landlord’s son,”—it is 
only fit that the barber’s soo, were he twice the divinity in his art he 
was, should be shown, as he wasin reality—ihe miserly master of his 





Turner’s life as an artist—as can be proved past cross examination 
from the book before us—was one of success from the first, of gain and 
appreciation. What says Mr. Roberts. in his recollections !— 

“| bad come from the Theatre Royal, Ediabargh, to Drury Lane, and 
with my friend Stanfield, both then young men, were trying our best to 
improve upon the scene-painters, of whom we were the successors 
at Old Drary. De Loutberbourg and Greenwood we knew only by fame ; 
but the mighty painter of the day that all spoke of, and whose works 
were the all-and-all to every young artist, was Tonner, at Somerset- 
house. The first works thought of by such as ourselves were Turner’s.”’ 

The same “ neglected” man was presently installed as Professor of 
Perspective at the Royal Academy—though it is here noted that he was 
a confused —and 


a lecturer who sometimes did not in his 
chair when the lecture should be given. —That his earlier ol pictures 





painter to get at poetry, the conclusion invar +4 al 


“Itis sixt, i friendshi 
| against Salvator Rosa (the “ base-born and thief-bred man,” according | the death of Mr. ‘Turner, a Age which ended only at 
he 


who, in very ear was a constant al- 
most daily visitor at my father’s house, whom ed as an able 
counsellor ia difficulties. He usually spent three or four evenings in 
every week at our fireside, and though very much more than half a cen- 
tury has elapsed, I can still vividly recal to mind my dear father and 
Turner sketching or drawing by the light of an Argand lamp, whilst my 
mother was plying her needle, and I, then a young girl, used to read 

oud some useful or entertaining work. * * Turner loved my father 
with a son’s affection ; to me he was asan elder brother. Turner’s gele- 
brated publication, the ‘Liber Studioram,’ entirely owes its existence 
to my father’s persuasion, and the drawings for the first number were 
made in our cottage at Knockholt. He had for a long time urged upon 
Tarner the expediency of making a selection from his own works for pub. 
lication, telling him that it would surely be done after his death, and 
perbaps in a way that might not do him that justice which he could en- 
sure for himself. After long and continued persuasion, Turner at length 
gave way ; and one day, when he was staying with us in Kent (he al- 
ways epent a part of the autamn at our cottage), he said, “ Well, Gaffer, 
I see there will be no peace till I comply ; so give me a piece of Paper. 
There, now, rale the size for me, and tell me what I am to do. My 
father said, ‘ Well, divide your subject into classes—say, Pastoral, Ma- 
rine, Elegant Pastoral, and so forth’—which was accordingly done. 
The first drawings were then and there made, and arranged for publica- 
tion. This was in the autamn of 1806. I sat by his side while those 
drawings were making ; and many are the times I have gone out sketch- 
ing with him. I remember his scrambling up a tree to obtain a better 
view, and there he made a coloured sketch, I handing up his colours as 
he wanted them.” 

This “ Liber Studiorum” marks a period in Turner’s career. Mr. 
Thornbury shall continue the tale of its publication :— 


“The publication of the ‘Liber’ stopped at the fourteenth number, 
making ir all (including the frontispiece, which Turner somewhat osten- 
tatiously gave to his subscribers) seventy-one plates. The great work, 
strange to say, never paid, and it stopped as soon as Turner began the 
‘ England and Wales,’ and got other more profitable en ments. * * 
One of the first engravers chosen for the task was Charles Turner. The 
hard terms were that he should engrave fifty drawings, attend to the 
printing, publishing and delivery of the numbers (for Tarner was going 
to be his own publisher), at the miserable price of eight guineas per plate. 
The painter was severe, exacting and sensitively careful in his corrections 
and additions. The engraver toiled through the firet twenty plates 
(forming Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4) patiently. He then frankly complained of 
the terms, and asked two guineas each in addition. The plate speciall 
fought over was one of ‘ Windsor Castle,’ with a view of the Montem Hill 
and some Eton boys on it oa the left-hand side. Some additional trees on 
the right-band side, and some angry demands to make the steps up the 
Montem clearer, were the last straws on the camel’s back. The painter, 
who had never had quarter given to him when he was struggling, now, 
in his turn, gave no quarter. * * The manner in which the ‘ Liber’ was 
got . and the engravings printed was unbusiness-like, fitful and pecu- 
liar. We can scarcely wonder that, as is generally reported, some female 
servant of Turner, employed to stitch the numbers, stole many of the 
plates and sold them privately. Turner superintended the printing and 
publication in a most minute and in a most capricious manner. The 
alterations in effects before publication were as numerous as the addi- 
tions, is as evident from the artist’s (the touched proofs), still pre- 
served by Mr. Pye, Mr. J. Dillon, other collectors. * * ‘ These varia- 
tions,’ cays Mr. Dillon, who possesees a superb collection of the etchings, 
‘render it extremely difficult to form a complete set of the first impres- 
sions of the “ Liber ;” it appears that no set at the time when it was 
iseued contained all the plates in the first state, or iadeed in any one 
similar state ; on the contrary, in the original numbers a very early and 
fine impression of one plate will be found in compar with very late and 
bad impressions of another plate, as if one had given with a rade 
sense of justice as a sort of compensation for the others.’ I am , too, 
to say, that there can be no doubt, from years of investigation by Mesars. 
Pye, Stokes, and other collectors, that Tarner often took out the thick- 
ened letters of the plates in the bad third state, and engraved open let- 
ters higher up In the plate—in fact, he sold sham proofs ; having private 
marks and scratches to indicate to himself the various states.”’ 

—And this was done by the “ neglected” man, who, however “ grasping,” 
we are aseured, was “ just’? !— 7b be concluded next week. 


eomenaiaia Scenes 


EARLY PRINTING. 


The simple process of stamping an impression upon any given surface 
is almost as ancient as writing itself ; but the invention of ty phy, 
by which we aaderstand the art of makiog that impression with mov- 
able type, is the great discovery of the fifteenth centary. 

In the numerous signet-rings of ancient Egypt, we sce something of 
the rude mechanism of makiog impressions, whether in wax or by means 
of filling the concave portion with viguest. transferring the device to 
the document or material desired. The bricks and cylinders of Assyria 
and Babylon tell how public records were indelibly written upon clay, 
which was subsequently hardened. The Greeks Romans occasionally 
made use of stamps, but, in almost every instance, the name or device 
was engraved en creuz ; consequently, the impression, when taken, would 
be convex. There is an exception to this in a signet made of brass, 
served in the British Museum, bearing the name of one C. Ccecilivs He. 
renia, who is supposed to have lived about the 
era. Looking at it, one might be almost tem 
printing—of block-printing at least—to the for this stamp dif- 
fers from seals and other similar instruments in that the letters are cut 
in low-relief, the surrounding parte being hollowed out roughly and to 
irregular depths ; consequently, ite use is evident. The relieved in- 
scription, beizg covered with ink, was pressed upon the paper or parch- 
ment, and lefs a reversed imprint of itself. Yet the Romans never car- 
ried the invention further, eiagular as it is that a nation so refined and 
so learned could have overlooked the important results which would 
follow on the full development of the art ; more siogular still is it, that 
even this rade contrivance of stamping the im on of a name should 
have been neglected for centuries, except by Chinese, who were fa- 
miliar with the process, and greatly extended its utility, at a period so 
remote as to be almost contemporary with the Roman invention. But, 
though the Chinese print with so much facility, we must not for a mo- 
meat confound their method of multiplying books with modern typo- 
graphy ; they pursue the same plan now that they did two thousand 
reigatn ats Clann pangs 
we glance ata — 

Weteve labels Sean w P: Kang was fain to have copies of the 

with England posted upon the walis of Pekin, as well 
as published in the Jmperial Gazelle. We will suppose for a moment that 
his Highness bas the original document in bis hand, duly signed in ver- 
milion by his Celestial Majesty, with the impression of the Great Seal 
of England dependent therefrom, encased in a silver box. Bon gré mai 
gré, he must publish the obnoxious document; he therefore commands 


| that they bring a cunning scribe, who taxes an accurate copy of the ori- 


ginal on very thin paper : this is placed in the hands of a person an- 
swering to oar compositor. He selectsa of bard wood, rather 
larger than the copy, and that being something like four feet square, 
his stock is severely taxed to afford one of the dimensions required. The 
copy is then glued upon the surface, with the face downwards, so that 
the characters show through reversed. He then cuts away all the plain 
paper aod a film of the board with marvellous celerity, leaving the let- 
ters standing out in low bas-relief. The board then passes from the com- 

tor (or more properly the carver) to the printer. He fixes it in a 

me, and @pping « large brash in very thin India ink, he passes it 
lightly over the surface in such a manner that a sufficient quantity is 
left for four or five impressions. From a pile of paper he selects a sheet, 
and deftly lays it upon the board, aa Soseemioe onthe 
soft brash over it, increasing the pressare with im , till the 
whole of the ink has been absorbed. So rapid is the process, that it is 
ey man can print seven hundred sheets an 
hour ; » 


ition was argent. In respect nothing 
to be done but to post it upon the walls of But as regards book- 


work, the Chinese oe pert! penny tafe ayo 
to aveld the unsightiy bleak of every ternate the 
sheet is eo folded that the dou edge is in front, and the hav- 








did not fetch the prises commanded by those of later days is true; bat 


ing been so engraved as to contain two pages, the effect is the same as 
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though the impress bad been taken on both sides of the paper. The bia- | Westminster, doubtless through the recommendation of bis noble patro- 
der is careful to make the single edges form the back of the book, the ness. He was accompanied by Wynkya de Worde, the fugitive printer 
folds being in front, which are never cut, from Mentz, and set up his prees near one of the chapels belonging to 
Such is the method of priating in China—engraving would be the more Westminster Abbey ; whence the origin of the term “to calla chapel,” 
appropriate term ; and after this insight into the procese, we shall be used to this day, when the workmen ina printing-office meet together to 
the more prepared to trace how typograpby grew out of a similar art discuss a grievance. The first book that was issued from the Cax- 
tised in medieval times. We allude to the playing-cards and image- | ton press was entitled “The Game and Playe of the Chesse.” This 






ks, the delight of the bibliomaniac, which form the curious treasures 
of our public libraries. It is generally allowed that playiog-cerds were 
invented about 1300 A.D. At first, the cards were painted by hand ; 
about a centary later, the marking was done by means of blocks. The 
earliest authentic evidence relating to the subject is contained in a docu- 
ment discovered at Venice among the archives of the Company of Prin- 
ters of that city. It bears the date of 1441, aod declares, “ that from this 
time in future, no work of the said art that is printed or painted on cloth 


| and successor Wynkyn de Worde ia the colophon of his edition of the 


| by his own band. Bat his works, though numerous, are held in high 


was followed by sixty different publications, the labours of Caxton 
ending only with his life, as is toucbingly related by his partner 


“ Lives of the Fathers,”’ which were “ translated out of French into Eag- 
lish by William Caxton of Westminster, late dead, who finished it the last 
day of his life.” He died in 1491. It is calculated that Caxton printed 
more than 18,000 pages, of which fully a third were translations made 









or on paper”—that is to say, “ altar-pieces or images, and playing-cards, | esteem, for, in this early stage of printing, seldom more than cighty or 
and whatsoever other work of the said art is done with a brush or | a hundred copies were struck off in one edition, which was sometimes 
printed—shall be imported into this city,” &c. The earliest print ex-| commenced and completed in a day, as he himeelf tells us of the * Reou 
tant with engraved legend, of which the date is ascertained, is the famous | yelle’”’—namely, “ thatt alle the copyes werre beganne, in onn daye.” At 
wood-cut of St. Christopher, execated in the year 1423, and which now | the famous Roxburgh sale in 1812, the identical copy of this book, which 
forms one of the treasures of Lord Spencer’s black-letter library at Al- | was presented by Caxton to the queen of Edward 1V., the sister of 
thorpe. This was followed by the picture-history of the Old and New | his patronees, was an object of lively interest ; after au exciting contest, 
Testament, popularly called “ The Poor Man’s Bible,” a marvellous pro- | it was knocked down for the large sum of £1100. — 
daction, consisting of forty plates, each containing a scriptural illustra-| Cuxton types cannot vie in beauty or flaish with those of Fust and 
tion, with texts and explanatory verses dispersed about the page. Other | Schoeffer ; but he was the first who introduced the Roman in opposition 
works of a similar nature and corresponding date are extant, under the | to the Gothicstype, then universally employed. A little harmless variety 
eneral title of “‘ Image Books,” of extreme rarity, and consequently of | may have led to this innovation. It is believed that in early life Caxton 
bulous value. In these the words were engraved on wood. The great | was celebrated as a caligraphi:t—certaio it is that he, io his printed 
discovery consisted ia sawiog them asunder, and thus rendering them | books, imitated his owa handwriting. He used two descriptions of charac- 
movable, so that every word or seatence might be composed at will, im- | ter—one of a bold excureive type ; the other, a semi-Roman hand, kacwn 
pressions thrown off, and the same letters again employed to form other | as “ Lettres de Somme.”” Wynkyn de Worde greatly improved upon his 


















words and seniences. This was accomplished by Joho Gatenberg about master ; and it is even said that some of the letters used less than a cen- 

tury ago were cast from bis matrices, nay, that bis very punches are still 

in existence. Before a century bad passcd since the invention, printing- 

— had been established in noah every considerable town both at 

ome and abroad ; and before the partner of Caxton was gathered to bis 

fathers, he had the satisfaction of seeing his art worthily maintained by 
his numerous followers and apprentices. 

It were unneceseary to remark the wonderful effect produced by this 
invention towards the revival of letters, and more especially how it was 
made an instrument in the hands of Providence in bringing about the 
Reformation. The middle ages might well be termed the dark ages, 
when the lamp of truth was obscured, for the Bible being a sealed book, 
there was no tribunal of appeal against the errors of the imagination, or 
the more pernicious teachings of self-constituted interpreters. Many a 
curious story might be told of the viciasitudes through which the black- 
letter treasures of our libraries passed. A book has been deemed equi- 
valent to an eerl’sransom. King Alfred gave Benedict eight hides of 
land—as much as eight ploughs could till—for a single volume. In 
1174, Walter, prior of St. Switben’s, Winchester, thought twelve mea- 
sures of barley and @ superbly embroidered pall well disposed in ex- 
change for the Homilies of Bede and the Psalter of St. Augustine. In 
the fifteenth century, the Countess of Anjou gave for a copy of the Ho- 
milies of Haimon, two bundred cheep, five quarters of wheat, and a like 
—— of rye and millet; while eo late as 1471, Louis XI. of France 
was obl , when he borrowed some books from the Faculty of Medicine 
at Paris, not only to deposit a quantity of silver vessels by way of pledge, 
but also to find a surety, who would answer for their being returned 


the year 1438, ' 

There is little doubt that Gutenberg justly deserves the title of the 
Fatber of Printing, (hough no sooner did he become celebrated, than pre- 
tenders arose on all sides claiming the honour of the invention. The | 
curious in these matters may consult many authorities, for no less than 
@ bundred and nine bibli i have written in support of his claims, | 
and twenty-four against, besides disputants innumerable as to the town 
in which the first press was set up. John Gutenberg was boro at Mentz | 
early in the fifteenth century, and settled at Strasbourg about 1435. He | 
entered into partnership with three citizens, named Andrew Dritzehen, 
Jobo Riffe, aud Andrew Heilmann, and bound himself to disclose certain 
secrets by which they should realise a fortune. Dritzehen died before 
the expiration of the five years, the period of the engagement, being still 
indebted to Gatenberg in the sum of eighty-five florins. The brothers of 
the deceased demanded to be admitted into partnership, and on refusal, 
brought an action against enberg. The cause was beard in Decem- 
ber 1439, and was decided in favour of our printer. The whole of the 
evidence has been preserved, and is very curious. We have only space 
to cite the deposiiion of one witness, namely, Anna, the wife of John 
Schultbeies, an engraver on wood, who stated, “that on one occasion 
Nicholas Beildeck came to her house to Nicholas Dreizehen her rela- 
tion, and said ‘Andrew Dreizeben of happy memory has placed four 
pages (stiicke) in a press, which Gutenberg has desired that you will take 
away and separate, that no man may koow what they are.’”’ It also 
appeared at the trial that Gutenberg, fearful of the secret being dis- 
covered, had destroyed the presses. The partnership was dissolved, and 
Gutenberg, dis»ppointed and impoverished, returned to Mentz. Here he 
became acquainted with a weelthy citizen of the name of Jobn Fast, a 
goldsmith, killed in the working of precious metals; with bim he en- 
tered into partnership, and pursued his discoveries. Soon afterwards, 
Fast met with one Peter Scheeffer, spoken of as a scribe, or more roba- 
bly an illuminator and transcriber of manuscripts. The combined inge- 
nuity of these three men perfected the invention. 

Gutenberg in his unassisted labours had only succeeded in producing 
single letters, cut by infinite labour out of pieces of wood or metal ; the 
next step was castiog each separate letter by means of a die made of 
plaster of Paris. This he is supposed to have first done at Strasbourg, 
melting his own drioking-cup in the ardour of the moment to obtain the 
necessary material. It remained for Scheffer to complete the discovery, 
when, by the use of punches, an impress was stam upon the surface 
of the metal, cast in a convenient form, thus forming movable type. It 
is said that Scheffer, having become ardently attached to the gold- 
smith’s only child Christina, and not bir wong J to avow bis passion, 
toiled day and night perfecting the invention. Love inspired his efforts ; 
and we may imagine the trembling eagerness with which he looked for- 
ward to the day when, if successful in the dissovery so dear to his mas- 
ter’s heart, he might venture to press his suit. At length, having cut 
matrices for the whole alphabet, be showed Fast the letters out from these 
moulds ; and we may conjecture that Christina was no indifferent spec- 
tator when, in the moment of exultation at seeing his vague ideas made 
a reality, her father embraced his apprentice, calling bim his son. 
Scheeffer was shorily afterwards united to Christina, and that love was 
no impediment to industry is proved by the fact, that the celebrated 
Psalter was published so early as the year 1457. 

Meanwhile, Gutenberg had again fallen into difficulties. The large 
sums which he continaally drew from Fast to prosecute his discoveries 
led to differences, and, in the end, to the dissolution of partnership, when 
the whole of bis printing apparatus fell into the hands of the goldemith. 
This occurred prior to 1457, so that Gutenberg had the mortification of 
seeing others receive the reward of his labours, for even the initial let- 
ters with which he had printed one of his earliest books did not escape, 
and were employed upon the celebrated Psalter. Poor and neglected, 
Gutenberg did not despair ; he commenced business anew, which be car- 
ried on with variable success for ten years, and then entered into the ser- 
vice of the elector of Saxony. There, as mg the last 
days of his life were comfortably provided for. Hediedin 1468. Copies 
of the books printed by him, both from wooden blocks and movable type, 
are still extant, and of a value corresponding to their rarity. 

But to return to Fust and Scheffer. If anything can show the mar- 
vellous celerity with which a new art may be perfected, it is exemplified 
in that of printing. Few productions of modern times can surpass the 
magnificent Pealter of 1457. The capital letters, two bandred and 
eighty-eight in number, are cut on wood with a degree of boldness and 
delicacy truly eurprising ; the largest of these, which are coloured blue, 
red, a black, must have severally passed through the press three times. 

The body of the work is printed in a very large clear Gothic type, nearly 
a quarter of an inch in height. Copies of this wonderful prodaction are 

eserved at Windsor and Althorpe. The Psalter was followed by the 

reat Latio Bible in 1462, and by numerous other worke. Fust died 
about 1466 ; while Schooffer is believed to have been still living at the 
commencement of the oe century, for his name is found in the 
colophon of the fourth edition of the Bible, pablished in 1502. 

To trace further the history of printing upon the contioent would far 





exceed our limits, but we caanot dismiss the subject without some refer- | pode 


ence to the introduction of the art into England. In a minor degree, 
students imitated continental writers in endeavouring to throw a veil of 
mystery over the first printer who set up a press in this country. Some 
assert that the aoe of priority belongs to a man named Frederic Cor- 
eellis ; bat, on investigation, the evideoce falls to the ground. Witbout 
doubt, William Caxton deservedly merits the title of Father of Eng- 
lish Printing. He is sup to have been born about 1422 “in Kente 
in the Weeld,”’ as chroniclers aver, and in 1438 was apprenticed to one 
Robert Large, a mercer of London, and one of the richest and most in- 
fiuestial members of that ancient guild. That Caxton was diligent and 
faithfal is attested by his master leaving him a legacy of twenty marks, 
@ sum equal to £150 of our money. This event occurred before the ex- 
iration of his appreaticeship ; and it is doubtful whether, his indentares 
= ay op to another, he was sent thither by his new master, or 
whether by his own desire, but we next fiod him in the Low Countries, 
where he remained for thirty years, making, in all probability, Brages 
his cbief place of residence, at that time not only the capi of Bar- 
ody, but the mart of all the neighbouring states. In 1464, we hear of 
Eixtos as employed by Edward IV. to negotiate a treaty of commerce 
with the Duke of Burgundy ; and it is =a that about thie period, 
when Mentz became involved in the continental wars, he met with some 
of the — workmen employed by Fust and Scheffer, and from them 
learned art of printing. He was favoured by circumstances, for he 
was fortunate in having secured the powerful friendship of Margaret, 
sister to our Edward, who had married the warlike duke. She appointed 
him to an honourable office in her household ; she encouraged him in his 
labours ; and it was at her — that in 1741 he published the English 
version of the Recuyelle of Historyes of Troye, which he translated 
under ber inspection from the narrative drawn up by the duke’s chaplain, 
Raoul La Fevré. It is said that the duchess was wont to commend Cax- 
ton to have frequent exercise of his native language, bidding him amend 
his English ; and we can imagine bow bis heart warmed in the land of 


, within a specified period. Well might the Sacred Writings be chained to 


the reading-desk, and anxious students stand waiting for hours till their 
turs came for a hasty perusal; aod well might echools be confined to 
monasteries and palaces, since none but monks and kings possessed 
libraries. 

Till within a few years, when, by the introduction of steam, the me- 
chanical = of the art has been so much advanced, the process of print- 
ing bas changed but little in principle since its invention. Early wood- 
cuts show the compositor, preseman, and reader pursuing their avoca- 
tions much as they do now; rather more slowly, however gravely and 
deliberately, as if they loved to linger over their task. In those halcyun- 
days, there were no newspapers to be compiled, no debates to be reported, 
no telegrams to be received one moment and published the next—above 
all, there was no bage press, driven by steam-power, vibrating within 
earshot, revolving its cylinders of type, and throwing off impressions by 
thousands in an hour. Those good old times of quiet industry went out 
of fasbion with tall folios and ponderous quartos, the pride of our forefa 
thers; and we might now as vainly seek for a venerable Caxton elabo- 
ratiog his large edition of a hundred copies, as expect to find “ learned 
leisure” in a modern printing-office. 





CONFECTIONER’S BOTANY. 


When in this nineteenth centary we sip our chocolate flavoured with 
vanilla, let us breathe a sigh for the degradation and imprisonment of 
that grand old monarch, the Emperor Montezeuma, whose life is graphi- 
cally described by Mr. Prescott in his charming history of the Conquest of 
Mexico. The splendour and luxury of the royal bousehold before the 
appearance of the Spaniards in Mexico, is almost fabulous, and reminds 
one of an Arabian Night tale. “Tbe emperor took no other beverage 
thar the chocolate—a potation of chocolate flavoured with vanilla and 
other spices, and so prepared as to be reduced to a froth the consistency 
of honey, which gradually diseolved in the mouth. This beverage, if so 
it could be called, was served in golden goblete, with spoons of the same 
metal or of tortoise-sell, finely wrought. The Emperor was exceedingly 
fond of it, to jadge from the quantity—no lees than fifty jars or pitchers 
being prepared for his own daily consumption. When the royal appe- 
tite was appeased, pipes made of a varnished and richly gilt wood were 
brought, from which he inbaled—sometimes through the nose, at otheré 
through the mouth—the fumes of an intoxicating weed called tobacco, 
miogled with liquid amber.” Ever since the year 1519, when Spanish 
Cortes made himeelf master of the country of Aztecs, the laxuries and 
natural productions of this higbly-favoured land have been gradually in- 
trodaced into Europe among which the vanilla is esteemed as one of the 
greatest additions to our deli¢ate confectionary. 

The Vanilla Aromatica is an orchid limbing plant, partly pa- 
rasitic in its babit. It roots itself naturally in the ground ; but, io the 
upper part, receives its nourishment from the tree against which it grows. 
Io the countries where the plant is cultivated for commercial purposes, 
care is taken to choose a position where light and air are freely admitted. 
The upper branches are fastened to a tree, where they quickly take root 
and fasten themselves by means of their spiral tendrils. The leaves are 
oblong, beart-shape, of a bright green colour on the upper side, paler 
anderoeath, and have several prominent veins running through them. 
They are produced alteroately at every joint, and bave very short foot- 
stalke. The flowers are of a greenish white colour, very emall, with five 
spreading divisions. The seeds are produced in long three sided fleshy 

, which contain an aromatic oil exhaling the peculiar fragrance char- 
acteristic of the plant, on which account they are imported to Europe. 
The name vanilla seems to be a corruption of the Spanish word Bay- 
nilla, or rather the word bayna, a shell or pod, gf which baynilla is the 
diminutive, as cascarilla is of cascara. 

The chief supply of these delicious and valuable pods is from Mexico, 
but they also attain perfection in the Mauritias and in Sarioam. The 
care of the plants is confided to the Indians when they are under cultiva- 
tion. Where they grow wild and luxuriantly uoder the rays of a tropi- 
cal sun, the lodians collect the pods as they lie thickly ia the woods. 
The pods are first laid in heaps to dry for two or three days in the eun, 
then they are flaitened and rubbed over with the oil of Palma Christe. 
After repeating this process several times, they are considered fit for 
market, and feich a very bigh price. When these pods reach Europe 
they are used eiiber in a powdered state in very small quantities, or an 
extract is made of them which answers the same purpose. Attempts 
have been made to grow the vanilla artificially, both on the continent of 
Europe and in Eogland ; but the process is too expensive to answer com- 
mercially. At the naay Td the British Association at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, in 1838, Professor Morren, of Liege, read a paper on the produc 
tion of vanilla in Europe. He stated that be bad for some time succese- 
fully grown V. planifolia in the Botanic Gardens at Liege ; and, although 
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this species does not naturally prodace odoriferous fruit, he had ob’ 

from it fruits as large and fragrant as those of V. aromatica used in com- 
merce. The chief difficalty in the growth of the plant seems to be in the 
fructification of the stigma, which, as it is somewhat hidden and covered 
in, is accomplished in ite native state by bees and other insects seeking 
for the honey it contains, and thus carry the pollen from one flower to 


At Sion House, the residence of the Dake of Northumberland, the va- 
nilla plant is successfully grown in the bot-bouses ; shade, heat, aod hu- 
midity eeem to be the requirements of this interesting plant. 

All our most delicious perfumes and refined tastes are now-a-days 
reducible to very matter of fact formula—except vanilla, and we never 





strap at hearing the sound of his mother. 
Tn 1477, Caxton came to England, at the invitation of the abbot of 


heard of that being imitated. The chemist by hie art can almost set 













































































aside the agency of the vegetable world, and, from the most unattractive 
materials, can manufacture flavours and scents precisely similar to any 
roduced in Naiure’s laboratory. The frait of the vanilla, when ana- 

ysed, is found to contain its own peculiar volatile oil with a certain pro- 
portion of benzoic acid. Amongst the numerous essences and flavours 
bow constantly sold for the purposes of confectionary, nearly all can be 
It is by no means necessary that the oil of bitter 

almonds rhould ever have been contained inan almond. Pear oil, apple 
oil, and pineapple essence are frequently obliged tu trace their origin to 
far different sources from the frait whose flavour they represent. Oil of 
bitter almonds can be obtained from a compound substance known in 
the laboratory at Benzol. Tois beozol is a product of coal-tar, and is 
rejected at the gas tactories. By addiog nitric acid to benzol we get 
nitro benzol, or artificial oil of almonds. There is also another sub- 
stance called hippuric acid, extracted from the drainage of our cowhouses 
and pigsties, which, when submitted to the action of the heat, can be 
made into nitro beozol, available in the same manner to become oil of 
bitter almonds. Pear oil, or essence of Jargonelle pears, for which we 
in England bave long been celebrated, is quite independent of the pre- 
sence of pears for its manufacture. A compound called amyl, produced 
from the decomposition of starcb, which can be got from potatoes when 
united with vinegar or acetic acid in proper quantities, becomes at once 
pear oil, possessing all the fragrance of that fruit. Then pineapple oil 
or essence, is in its chemical principles closely associated with rancid 
butter ; the peculiar disagreeable flavour of butter when decomposing is 
due to butyric acid, which, when mixed with etbyle, the principle of 
ether, gives the true pineapple flavour. It is just so in the nataral labo- 
ratory of that beautiful fruit ; then, according to Nature’s own incontro- 
vertible laws, a manufactory of acid and ethyle has been going on 
during the process of growth and ripening, which results in the natural 
production of the pineapple fragrance. 

With all these revelatioas of modern science before us, we could almost 
doubt whether anything is really what it prof.sases to be; but a visit to 
Messrs. Fortoum and Mason’s—that tempting emporium (in London) of 
all that is elegant, tasteful, and delicious in the art of confectionary—will 
soon convince the most sceptical that, after all, the botany of contection- 
ary still exists. We have seen an épergne filled with genuine botanical 
specimens, so disguised and teaed with candied sugar that the eye 
would certainly never detect portions of some of our commonest wild 
flowers. Itis not until after a close inspection of these little bonbons 
that we discover, by their fragrance, that the flower of the sweet-scented 
violet—the Viola Odorata—has been transformed into a sweetmeat. We 
are reminded by it of hedgerows and bright spring daye, end can dis- 
tinctly recognise its bright purple petals thas singularly disguised. 

Aguin, the petals of the fragrant orange-blossom, Citus Aurantium, lie 
all snowy and glittering with crystals of sugar in a transparent eancer 
by the side of the violets. Wiat so appropriate for a bridal feast? We 
can imagine it may one day be possible to feed a bride on these aromatic 
delicacies, as well as to adorn her with the perfect blossoms of the orange- 
flower. A time-bonoured custom this; but we scarcely know, with our 
newly-awakened taste, whether we would not vote for fewer orange-blos- 
soms being worn and more eaten, were it not for the respect we have for 
ancient legends. 

The bright green crystallised knots so abundant on every dessert-table, 
and the tioy litile triangles found io jellies and cakes of various sorts, 
are of native production. Angelica Archangelica, though not strictly 
a British plant, grows so well in this country, and is eo oftea found away 
from cultivation, tbat it may almost be considered nateralised. It origin- 
ally came from Lapland, and is now grown largely both in Engiand and 
in France, for the benefit of the confectioner. It is an umbelliferous plant, 
and flourishes by the side of streams, and in moist shady places. The 
root Consists of thick fleshy fibres, sending {orth severa! very large com- 

ound leaves of a lightish green colour. Among these arises a long 
jointed etalk about four or five feet high, set with clasping leaves at the 
joints, according to the habit of the family. Towards the top the stem 
breaks into many branches, each termi d bya pound umbel, the 
rays of which are angular, and support globular heads of whitish flowers. 
The stalks were at one time blanched and ueed as celery ; but they are 
now chiefly preserved in sugar and eaten asa eweetmeat. The aroma- 
tic flavour of angelica recommends it etrongly to many palates ; indeed, 
the names by which it is known are very siga'ficant of its appreciation. 
Archangelica, Evaogelica, and Peeudangelica, are the three genuine dis- 
tinctions given to different plants of the same family. In Lapland it is 
much d, and is supposed to have anti pestilential powers. In 
that country it is chewed after the manner of tobacco, and the Norwegi- 
ans mix it with their bread. 

Besides the angelica, we have a sweetmeat prepared from a very com- 
mon sea-side plant, known to all who frequent our English coast in the 
summer time—the sea holly, Eryogiom Maritenum, ly recognised by 
its stiff sharp-pointed prickly leaves of bluish green ; or, as botanists say, 
glancous colour. The flowers are in heads of a pale blue colour. It 
very abundant on the eastern coast of Eogland. The long tough 
ing root has ® pungent, aromatic, sweetish taste, which peculiarity 
taken advantage of by the confectioner, who boils and candies them, and 
thus prepares a pleasant variety for the table. At Colchester, in Essex, 
there still existe an establishment where, more than two centaries ago, 
the experiment was first made by one Robert Baxton, an apo! ° 
The celebrated Datch physician Boerhaave used to recommend the root 
of the sea holly in medicine as a restorative and stimulant. It is not 
necesrary, however, to seek for the rare and costly preparations of the 
confectioner to indulge our taste for botanical research. 

The little pink and white eugar-plams, so welcome in the nursery,- 
contain each in its sugar case a miniature fruit, not a seed, as is com 
monly thought. Caraway is the entire fruit of the Carum Carui, a plant 
which abounds in various parte of Europe, and is cultivated in the 
dens of this country. It belongs to the family Umbelliferm, and has a 
long flesby root, which is eaten as a vegetable in many parts of this 
Continent, and is little inferior to the parsnip. The pools warm aro- 
matic oi] contained in the little fruits recommend them for the 
of flavouring various preparations of sugar. Indeed, when we begin to 
think of the different forms in which we partake of this product of the 
Western world from our childhood to old age, and the multitudinous 
flavours im to it by the aid of the confectioner, we shall trace 
nearly all of them to Nature’s laboratory. There are the endlees variety 
of lozenges tastiog of peppermint, a British wild plast, Mentha Peperita, 
yielding an oil ia its leaves known to us all; ginger, the most potent 
and usefal of all our spices, the roots of the Ziagiber Officinale ; cinna- 
mon, the bark of a plant growiog in the East Jodies, Lauras Cioname- 
nom; cloves, which are the unopened buds of a myrile-like aye the 
Caryopbyllas Aromaticus ; and numberless other spices equally agree- 
able. 

Then there are all the jellies, creams, and cakes, many of which are 
mere vebicles for the introduction of aromatic spices, interesting not only 
to the palate but to the botanist. Nutmegs, the seeds of a plant belong- 
ing to the Bay family, Myristica Moechata, with the curious outer shell, 
or arillus, as it is cailed, constitating the well-known and fragrant mace. 
Alispice, or Pimento Levis, the fraite of a small tree growing in the 
West Indies, known as Eugenia Pimento; the buds of some plants, as of 
the caseia ; the seeds of others, as the anise seed, the cardamon seed 
end the leaves of many more, as the laurel, Pranus La 
the common bay-tree, Laurus Nobilis, are frequent additions to our best 
confectionary. 


obiained artificially. 
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THROUGH A DIFFICULT COUNTRY. 

Roman models are a loquacious race, they will not pose to an artist 
who does not en them iu full freedom of discourse, and it must be 
conceeded that they talk well andreadily. Their conversation is always 

sing, often i ting and suggestive. Tales of brigand life, ancient 
legends, and—when the door is shat, and = think they are not over- 
heard—many odd stories about the authorities too. They can also tell 
as much about ourselves that will be new to us. Antonio informs me 
that all English are mad ; we bave the fires of purgatory a burning 
witbin us. Doo’t the padre tell him so? This is why we roll about in 





a tub of water every morning to cool oar burning vitals. His hearers 
know that it is an insult to an Italian to wash him. They only wash 
dead bodier, but it is well known that all Eaglish are m Then An- 


tonio continues, Englishmen keep borees and dogs as mad as themselves, 
and they ride out dressed in the very colour of the flames of » 
to ran screaming and shouting after poor foxes over the Campagna, not- 
withstanding that the Holy Father has strictly forbidden that sort of in- 
sanity, aod placed papal geadarmerie purposely to stop it ; bat who can 
stop mad men on mad horses? If they want foxes, he himself could 
catch them any number for a paul or two ; but they are all mad, and the 
dogs—it is well known how they became possessed—wae not the Arch- 
fiend himself and a whole legion of his angels seen to enter them bodily t 
He would tell me how it was: 

Antonio’e story requi.es that I should digress a little, and say some- 
thing by way of explanation about the Catacombs. For some years past 
the pareuit of a particular object of inqairy bas ied to my passing a con- 
siderable portion of my time in the Roman Catacombs. Not so much in 
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those best known to visitors and tourists, such as St, Achilie Nereo in the 
Via Appia, or St. Agoese io the Via Nomentana, where the passages are 
pe of rubbish and drained, and in which the custodier accompanies 
you with a taper, and shows you just as much or as little as may suit his 
jaclination. 1 hove passed a considerable time in these too, bat more in 
those recently discovered and less known ones lying miles away from the 
Eternal City, where the oaly available entrance is by a tortuous chim- 
ney-like bole almost filed with rubbish, and so insignificant ia appear- 
ance that it bas remained concealed by a few bushes from the time that 
it was last used, some fifteen centuries ago, until today. ‘ 

To descend this aperture in aa upright position is, from ite size, sim- 
ply impossible ; bat you may get dowa without mach diffizalty by lying 
on your chest, and with a lighted taper in oue band, and the other hold- 
ing @ rope that bas been made fast to a tree outaide, sliding down by de- 
grees feet foremost. For the first few yards the passage is narrowed and 
chocked by the rubbish, and is nearly ———— ; @ little lower down 
it opens wider, and is more oblique. Farther etill, you may feel with 

‘our feet rough steps cat in the rock, but you may not trast to them, as 

soft stone will cramb!e with your weight. After descending perhaps 

fifty or seventy feet with some bumping aud a few excoriations, you are 

8 oly pulled up by the remains of ao ol] stone doorway, and you are 
at the bottom. ‘ : 

Your position, however, seems hardly to be improved, for on passing 
through the doorway you will fiad yourself ap to the kaees ia a black 

nant pool of water, through which you will have to pass some thou- 
oa yards till you come to the long narrow opening on the farther side, 
20 low as not to allow of your standing upright, and only wide enough to 
allow of one person walking abreast. Before enteriog, you instiactively 
streteh out your taper aod take a preliminary peep : it is not reassuring ; 
of its length the thick black darkness that closes over everything at a 
few yards distant prevents your forming any idea. The sides, however, 
you can see plaialy enough, with their hor:zontal niches in tiers one 
above the other, and the very easily recogaisable things lying in those 
nic 


e8. 

Dismal grim places are these Roman Catacombs. Their black gloom, 
their depths, the mystery of their countless and impenetrable ramifica- 
tions ; the numberless ekeletons lying by the path’s side; the strange 
figures painted on the walls, with their great eyes that seem to watch 
and follow you as you pass; the ge that at every breath you are 
inbaling draughts of deadly malaria, which, bad enough io the open air 
above, is infiaitely intensified by the confined atmosphere, and the wet 
spongy rock below ; and above all, the consciousness that you are by 

oureelf, cut off from the reat of the world, eome sixty or eighty feet un- 

ground, aod that if you take a wrong turn out of the hundreds that 

t themselves, or if you let your light go out, you are likely to be 
[retrievably lost, as no one will come to look for you, and no sound that 
you cao utter will reach the upper air. All these considerations operate 
at first to make a visit to one of the recently-opened catacombs abso- 
lately appalling. I say at first, for a very slight degree of use soon be- 
ts quite an opposite sensation ; and after two or three visits, especially 
f° alone and with rome definite purpose, the feeling of terror be- 
comes 
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by a peculiar fascination, and an almost unappeasable 
Jonging to penetrate farther and farther into the unknown deptbe. Then 
the mortal remains lying so quietly in their several niches—martyrs 
many of them, and surrounded by the most expressive and touching sym- 
bols of the faith they died for—soon lose their repulsiveners; and the 
figures pictured on the walle, that have kept their watch there cea 
rceatury, seem to inclade pve in their protecting influence, 
the continual repetition of the Christian hope cf the resurrection, 
tured and symbolised in every conceivable form and in ores availa- 
anon, imparts an air of sanctity to the place that coon dispels all 
vain and imaginings. 

The distance under the Campagna to which these subterranean ceme- 
teries extend bas never yet been ascertained. Witbin the last few years 
Sr seowrently distinct series of them bave been discovered outlying 
the Eternal City in every direction ; but whether they be really distinct, 
or whether they communicate with each otber, is uncertain, as the rami- 

ons are £0 countiess—not only on one level, but in stories underly- 
ing one another—and eo many of them are impenetrable on account of 
baving fallen in, or of being filled with water, that no successful attempt 
has yet been made (o follow them to their extremities. 
excavations were originally distinct from each other. It would 
appear to have been a custom, in the second century, among the earliest 
tians in Italy, to celebrate their holidays by visiting the newly 
decorated and consecrated subterranean cemeteries, On one of these 
occasions, when a large crowd of persons bad entered to celebrate a 
festival of the Church, it occurred to the ruling authorities that the op- 
unity might be advantageously used to leesen by eo many the trou- 
esome population of the new faith. Accordingly, a number of bage 
stones were brought, and the entrance built up and rigid)y guarded till 
such time es it was impossible that any of the uniortanate prisoners 
could be stil) living. 

To guard against a repetition of euch an act, various apertures were 
made to afford secret means of escape. Many of these places of exit still 
exist, and are notified to tbe visitor by the faint ray of blae light which 
occasionally finds ite way into the darkness beneath, and to the pedes 
trian in the Campegna above by the numberless doubtful-looking holes, 
for the most part filled with rubbieh, that are sure to be met with in any 
Girection within the compass of an ordinary walk. Often these secret 

ges were made to debouch in the private houses of some notable 
istian, or into one of the buildings set apart for Christian worship. 
As in most instances these places have remaiaed covusecrated under some 


form till the present day, it is no uncommon thing to find in the crypts tion 


of charches or in the cellars of convents, doorways now walled cp, bat 
which once formed entrances to the subterranean Jabyriaths. 
It is to one of these walled-up doorways that Antonio’s story prioci- 


y 

Oa the south-eastern ekirts of the modern Reman city, nearly at the 

top of the Erquiline Hill, stands the church of St. Prassede. Few Chris- 

edifices in Rome possess euch interesting associations as this small 
and uppretendicg buildiog. The eaint to whom it is dedicated was one 
of the two daughters of a senator of the name of Padeas, mentioned by 
St. Paul as sending his greetings to Timothy. There is no reason to 
doubt that tbe present church is the very bouse once inbabited by the 
Christian family, as io the year 330, or thereabouts, the mother of Con- 
staptice caused the walls of the building, which, though still standing, 
was bestening to decay, to be encased in the more massive structure of 
the new church ; consequently it is no etretch of probability to assume 

truth of the tradition, that within those walle Paul, Timothy, and 
(if be were ever at Rome) Peter also, were frequent guests. e will 
found no theory on the relics shown ia the sacristy—such as the hand- 
kerebief of one of the ycung ladies on which St. Peter drew the portrait 
of Our Lord, nor of the two molar teeth which, according to the sacris- 
tap, one of the apostles left behind him there. What we have more par- 
ticularly to do with is the old walled-up Gooraey with the bage cross 
on it, in the dark crypt under the high altar, This crypt was evidently 
at one time a cellar to the ancient house, into which debouched one of 
the seoret entrances to the Catacombs, affording easy means of esca: 
either from the city above during times of persecution or from the exca- 
vations below, as occasion might require, On the walls may etill be 
teen monuments and inscriptions to persons who must have been buried 
there during the first centuries of our era, At one extremity of the 
crypt will be eeen the door in quertion, now strovgly built up, and with 
& boge cross impreseed in the superficial stucco. 

For a long period the subterranean excavations behind the crypt had 
enjoyed the worst of reputations on account of the unearthly noises that 
were lary pees heard there. The raciogs, the roamperings, tbe moan- 
ing, avd the yellings could (according to the highest and most venerable 
of the Roman authorities) proceed from no other source than the Evil 
One and his coadjutors, These noises were not a mere matter of legend. 
Scarcely a man, woman, or child in the vicinity but bad heard them 
with their own veritable ears; and, according to Antonio, a special ser- 
vice of exorcism had been adopted in the ritual of the church above to 
Meet the occasions as they might arise. Notwithstanding the cloud of 
Witwestes that could testify to these supernatural sounds, the city con- 
tained some sceptics, and amonget them none more determined than the 
excellent Father S., the professor of the Roman College. 

t S.isa mao witha European celebrity ; itis not generally 
known that the obeervatory of the Roman College is one of the best ia 
, and the excellence of its — is mainly owing to the mechan 
ical genius of the worthy pate. ne dark wet Wedoesday ia November, 
ae at the conclusion of the last morning masse, strange sounds were heard 
iad the walls of the crypt, and more especially at the back of the walled 
up door. Gasps, scampering, yellings, then a cessation ; and again a re- 
petition of the same unearthly noises, with increased vehemence. Some- 
times they would seem to die away gradaally in the extreme distance, 
and then again come rusting close to the door, as if a whole legion of 
the enemy were keeping their jubilee there. The approach from the body 
of the church to the crypt is i an open passage down a wide flight of 
steps, immediately in front of the bigh altar, and is arranged eo that the 


walled-up door, and indeed nearly the whole of the subterranean apart- 
meat, is visible from the top of the steps. The greater part of the congre- 
gation retired eomewhat precipitately to the doors on first bearing the 
noises, Some, however, oftbe more veaturesome (for the most part wo- 
men from the Trastevere) might be se »n leaning over the balasters, while 
the officiating priest and bis attendant descended to perform the special 
service appointed for the o2casioa. 

At first the ceremony seemed to take effect, inasmuch as the noises 
certainly became less loud as it proceeded, and there is no knowing how 
far the enemy might have been pacified, had not aa essential part of the 
service consisted of the rather violent ringiog of an unfortunate beil, the 


sound of which had the immediate effect of increasing the demoniac up- | 
roar to euch a degree, that the remaiaing portion of the service was got 


through as fast as might be, and priests, acolyter, bells and all, sought 
refage with rather undigoified speed ia the sacristy ; the greater part of 
the congregation locating themselves in places near the church doors, 
convenient for a start whea the occasion might arise to resort to one. 

In the course of the morning the tidings reached the ears of the ecepti- 


cal padre of the Roman College, who, whatever doubts be might still | 


entertain, = 7 like a practical man, that in going to hear for himself 
he might as well take with him a crowbar, pickaxe, and two 


eng , a3 when Shakeepear’s “ Twelfth Night” was represen 
Middle Temple Hal!. About tbe last revel io oe of the low outs 
Inocer Temple, in 1773, when Talbot was raised to the woolsack : on that 
occasion the beochers danced, and there was a play by the actors from 
| the Haymarket, “ who came in chairs realy dressed.” It was only at 
Yale-tide that the Lord of Miscule was in office : and the madcap pranks 
| which were played in that privileged period by bis subjects, were re- 
| garded witb no little alarm by the sober sitizens though they excited the 
| admiration and envy of the Court gallants. The buff 'y and riot 
which were practised at such times appear to have been carried 
all boands, at least Evelyn has recorded the disgust with which he wit- 
nessed the “ revels” in Cuarles II.’s reiga. 

The beochers not only shared the dances and gambols of the other mem- 
bers of their Ion, but exercised a sort of fatherly coatrol over them. In 
the old byelaws, very particular regulations as to costame are laid down. 
As one might suppose from their proximity to Alsatia on the one hand, 
and to the Court on the other, the Templars caught some strange fashions 
both of dress and manner. They eeem to have been tremendous swells 
in their own way, some of them emulatiog the bushy beards, scandalous 
long swords, and swaggering air of their neighbours in Whitefriars, and 








Arrived at the ecene of the disturbance, he found that not a moment’s 
doubt could exist as to the noises. The scramblings, the scamperings, 
aod the ye\lings, were loud enough in all conscience. The sacristan from 
the body of the church above suggested another exorcism, but the padre 

referred the crowbar and the pickaxe, and fiading tbat the workmen he 

ad brought with bim had disappeared, he took off his cloak, tucked up 
his sleeves, and went to work manfully himself, making the vault re- 
echo with bis blowe. This operation, while it bad the effect of abating 
the mysterious noises bebiad, st‘ll further thinned the audience above as 
by far the greater — of those that had remained peering over the ba- 
lasters improved their position by retreating to the doors, I say “to 
the doors,” but the expression is not perbaps strictly accurate, as after a 
few moments’ subsidence of the disturbance the assembly might be seen 
creepicg cautiously, and by slow degrees, into the body of the church, 
till some sudden scream, or even @ quick motion on the part of those on 
the top of the steps, would send them in an instant into the street. 

The padre contioued his blows with unabated energy, and in a few 
minutes the persons who still remained watching vociferated to the others 
that the very head and claws of the Evil One were actually to be seen 
protradiog through an aperture io the door, and in one moment more 
these persons scampered away to the others, exclaiming that a whole 
troop of the enemy bad dashed through the opening, tore the padre to 
pieces, and were at that moment in full career into the church. Imme- 
diately the entire assembly took to flight along the narrow streets of the 
adjacent suburra, uttering frantic shouts of “ Uo miracolo!” “ Ua mira- 
colo!” “Tl diavolo e gli suoi angeli!” and (according to Antonio’s ac- 
count) in full speed behind them, yelling and screaming, came tearing 
an entire swarm of the legionaries of Satan. 

As the chase continued, the flyiog people became fewer and fewer by 
taking refage in their several habitations, and in eight or ten minutes 
the “ legionaries of Satan” had it all to themselves, continuing their ca- 
reer (according to the same unquestionable authority) till they arrived 
at the place where the Eoglish kept their bounds, and, with a tremendous 
yell, leaping over the gate, disappeared in the kennele. 

Antonio’s story leaving some pbyriological’questions still unsolved io 
my dark Protestant mind, I inquired in a quarter likely to be informed 
of the matter by the padre himself. 

I learnt that on the morning in question a party of English left the 
city by the Lateran gate on a hunting excursion in the Campagna. A 
fox was found about - miles distant, but, after a sharp run of three 
miles, fox, dogs, and all disappeared down one of the numerous holes 
leading to the Catacombs, The occurrence not beiog an unusual one, 
the bunt waited for some time expecting them to reappear up some other 
aperture ; but, after remaiaing the greater part of the day, they returned 
to the city, to find that the dogs (seven, at least, out of the thirteen that 
had disappeared) bad found their way through the dark and unknown 
passages, guided solely by their instinct, to the door in the crypt, where 
they were liberated, as we have seen, by the eceptical ecclesiastic. 
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HIGH DAYS IN THE TEMPLE. 








Silent and sombre as is the Temple now-a-days, it is as difficult to 
realise its ancient character for shows and revels as to imagine some de- 
mare old equare-toes sowing the wild oats which scandal attributes to his 
hot youth. It requires some incident like the recent visit of the Prince 


of Wales, and the appearance of the quaint old place in gala dress, to | 


bring home to one the daye when the Ions of Court were the nurseries of 
fashion as well as of legal Jore, and when the feasts and pageants of the 
lawyers were the talk and wonder of the metropolis. Ifthe shade of any 
departed Templar of the Tador or even Stuart period chanced to be pre- 
sent at the late ceremoniel ia the Temple, he mast have thought it a very 
tame affair, and could not bave failed to deduce the degeneracy of his 
countrymen from the substitution of a conversazione with tea micros- 
copes for the old “ post revels,’ when flagons of hi ras were handed 
round and the Lerd of Misrule held absolute sway. It is long since that 
disorderly potentate weat the way of the Dodo, and bippocras has become 
almost as mythical as ambrosia; but, once upon a time, they played a 
prominent part ia legal education. Accordingly we need not be eur- 
prised to find that several accomplisbments* were ihen deemed eesen- 
tial in a member of the bar whioh fiad no place in the modern examina- 


joi *. 

Pubite exhibition of theee acquirements was frequently demanded by 
the potent, grave, and reverend eeigniors of the bench, who did not seruple 
thems Ives to joia in the performance. There used to be a dance at least 
ouce or twice every term. The judges, serjeante, and benchers danced 
first a pecaliar measure of their owo, ia the course of which they circled 
several times the sea-coal fire, While the elders were seenveriag their 
breath, one of the gentlemen of the Utter Bar favoured them with a song ; 
aod then a few representatives of the loner Bar “ presented the house 
with a dance.” On one occasion, some of the stadents of Lincoln’s Ion 
flatly refused to dance when called upon, to the dismay and iudignation 
of the bench, and were only brought to reason by the expulsion of every 
tenth matineer for a certain time from “ commons” in hall, and a threat 
tbat continued coatumacy would entail perpetual excommunication from 
the bar. We may presume, therefore, the benchers agreed with M. Jour- 
dain’s dancing-maeter that “il n’y a rien qui soit si nécessaire aux hom- 
mes que la danse?” and that if any one made @ false etep in the world, 
it could only be from ignorance of that precious art and mystery. In- 
deed there can be no doubt that it bas enabled many a briefleses barrister 
to put bis best foot foremost. If I wished to be personal, I might point 
to several leaders of the bar, and ornaments of the bench, who owe their 
eminence in the profession to their dexterity in the ball-room. How would 
* * * ever bave got bis silk gown large practice, or * * * 
his jasticeehip and kaightbood, had not the one fasciaated an heiress, 
whose brother was a Secretary to the Treasury, by his proficiency in the 
valse d deux temps, or had the other not been able to bear the somewhat 
stout Polly Peacheme(daaghter of the eminent attorney) in triamph 
through the polka? To avoid personalities, and to go back long beyond 
the memory of the oldest inhabitant, did not Sir John Davies, who rose 
to be Chief Justice, firet distinguieh himself by a poem on dancing? And 
we all know by what eteps Sir Christopher Hatton advanced to the wool- 
sack. 

His bushy beard and shoe-strings green 
His high-crowned hat and satin doublet, 
Moved the stout heart of England’s queen, 

Though Pope and Spaniard could not troable it. 


Sarely, therefore, it was @ great mistake that the proposal to bring the 
recent festivities ia the Middle Temple to a close by a ball, at which the 
benchers were to dance, as of old, round the fire, was overraled. What 
a sight it would have teen for Mc. Spargeon to have seen the Lord Chan- 
cellor and the Treasurer of the Ian, hand io hand, tripping it on the 
light fantastic toe, with the other veterans of the law in their rear! Bat, 
alas! benchers now “ have thews aod sinews like their ancestors, bat 
woe the while their fathers’ minds are dead.’’ Depeaod upon it their pre- 
decessors kaew what they were about in placiog dancing in the proed nt 
jum, and I would adviee no young aspirant of the woolsack to neglect 
the noble art. Besides galllarde corantas, and other dances, the “ 
revels’’ often included maeques and plays, for the splendour as well as 
wit of which the Ions of Court were celebrated. Even the gravest con- 
descended to take part in these amusements. Becon was one of the 
* getters-up” of a masque in Gray’s lov, and Hyde’s name appears cn a 
similar occasion in the reign of Charles 1. Generally these plays were 
performed by members of the Ian; bat sometimes regular actora were 





* “ The Scholars of the Ions of Court,” writes Fortescue, “ did not only study 
the laws to serve the courts of justice and profit their country, bat did further 
Romp todpaen, t se, bo y upon iostraments on the ferial days, and to 
study divinity on the , using such exercises as those did who were brought 
up in the King’s Court.” 


others adoptiog the more elegant, but not lees fantastic mode of the 
Court galiante. The benchers observed both styles with dislike and 
prohibited all long beards, curled hair, great ruffs, wide slashed hose, 
whether Datch or Spanish cut, and all other extravagant dresses, the 
members of the Temples being specially enjoined to “ order their hair to 
decency and formality.” Once can imagine also the somewhat boisterous 
character of commons in those byegone times, when no one was allowed 
to bring any weapon into hall, except a little dagger to cut his meat 
with, and when dice and ehovegroat were played at table. The unruly 
conduct of the Templars in some of these respects contrasts singularly 
with their submission—not to say servility—on others. The benchers 
and judges on “ grand days” were always waited upoa by students, and 
when Charles II. honoured the Ioner Temple with a visit, the royal 
table was served by ‘fifty select gentlemen of the Sooiety in their 
gowns. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the benchers neglected the le- 
gal part of the staden‘s’ training. “ Readers” were appoiated to leeture 
on the leading principles of the law: aod the dinoer io hall was usually 
followed by the “‘mooting,” or “ bolting” of some argument between two 
members of the Utter Bar. The students were thus informed not only 
of the doctrines of Eoglish law, bat of the mode of debate practised in 
the courts, and had themselves to form a “ moot” before they were 
called. The terms which had to be kept extended over seven years, and 
more continuous attendance was required than now. No dinner was 
complete without a “ moot” or “ dance,” and thos proficiency iu the two 
chief branches of legal education could hardly fail.to be secared—the 
great aim of such education being to er the etadent not onlya 
learned lawyer, but a polished gentleman, thy of the pure blood and 
* three descents ’ which were required to qualify him for admission. 

Of the old curriculum, the eating of so many dianers fa hall, is almost 
the only remnant which has been preserved to our practical matter of- 
fact daye. The benchers are no longer readers except in name, the task 
of lecturing being devolved upon regular professore. The “ moots,” and 
dances, and revels ure thiogs of the past, and the benchers no longer is- 
sue edicts on the cut either of the hair or trousers of their subjects. If 





| the process of change continues in the eame direction as hitherto, we 


may look to see even the timehonoured “ eating of terms” ab lished, and 
the Council of Legal Education exercising all the prerogatives of the 
benchers in regard to the admission of students and government of the 
Inne. 
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LORD MACAULAY’S PARTIALITIES. 


A very clever little book (‘The New Examen’’) has been published 
by “ Joha Paget, barrister-at-law,” for the purpose of discussing the par- 
tial views which Lord Macaulay, in his History. has taken of the Duke 
of Marlborough, the massacre of Glencoe, the Highlands, the Viscount 
Dundee, and William Peno. As we were ourselves, from the first, sensi- 
ble of a one-sided character in Lord Macaulay’s great work, we have 
read this volume with much ioterest, and we can now report upon it as 
more than bearing out the views we entertained upon the subject. Ia 
saying so, however, we would desire, like Mr. Paget, to record our high 
admiration of this great and fascinating writer. That be was liatle to 
errors, is surely no deadly charge to make upon a baman being ; and no 
one will pretend to deny that, for the sake of truth, bis errors, no less 
than those of other men, ought to be pointed out. 

We must pass over the defence of the Duke of Marlborough, and can 
afford room for but a remark on some other parts of the book. Mr. Pa- 
get has, we think, fairly and fioally cleared the illustrious William Penn 
of the foul blots which Lord Macaulay threw upon him. Of Lord Dan- 
dee, he has shown—to say the very least—that he was not quite so rath- 
less an instrument of a bad government as he has been called. [a re- 
gard to Glencoe, Mr. Paget’s efforts have mainly gone to show that the 
historian has thrown upon the Master of Stair much of the infamy which 
really rests with the king. 


We reserve space on purpose that we may advert at greater length to 
the picture which Lord Macaulay has drawa of the state of the High 
lands and the character of the Highlanders in the seventeenth centa: 
According to his lordship, a traveller then penetrating the High 
would bave found dens of robbers instead of ions. “The food, the 
clothing, nay, the very skins of his hosts, would have put his philosophy 
to the proof.... At copper: grain oaly fit for horses would have been 


set before him, accompanied by a cake of blood drawn from living cows. 
Some of the company with whom he would bave feasted would have been 
covered with cutaneous eruptions, aud others would have been smeared 
with tar like sheep.” At the same time, the people were lazy, treacher- 
ous, living by rapine, and having little aversion to marder ; and all their 
boasted fidelity to an exiled royal family was wholly anreal, clan enmi- 
ties only directing the Highlanders iato the armies of Montrose, Dandee, 
aod Prince Charles Stuart. 

For the statement regarding the tar—one which, we believe, has given 
greater offence beyond the Grampians than any other—Lord Macaalay 
quotes 8 satirical poem of William Cleland on the Highland Host which 
was quartered in Ayrebire in the year 1678, Mr. Paget jastly remarks 
© that this is like gating Gillray’s caricatures for a true description of 
a Frenchman.” For the general account of the country and its people, 
Lord Macaulay refers to Francks’s “Northern Memoirs,” Burt’s “Letters,” 
and Goldsmith’s “ Letters,” in none of which, as Mr. Paget shows, are his 
lordsbip’s statements borne out. Bart, it , Confesses to a couple of 
fowls for supper—il!-cooked, it is trae—with hard eggs, and a bottle of 
claret ; which Mr. Paget thinks not bad fare for an oat-of the-way coan- 
try. What is of greater consequence, instead of dwelling on any ten- 
dency of the people to murder and robbery, this respectable - 
neer says : “ Personal robberies are seldom of among them. For 
my own part,”’ he goes on to eay, “I have several times, with a single 
servant, the mountain-way from hence to Ediabargh, with four or 
five hundred guineas in my portmanteau, without any apprebension of 
robbers by the way, or danger in my lod os night.... I wish we 
could say as much for our owa country [Eogland).” 

As to the cake formed of blood, Mr. Paget shows that Burt only _ 
of it as seen among the poor in times of scarcity ; and he adds, that it 
does not differ mach from the black puddings used throughoat proviacial 

land. It is true, he admits, that there are still vermin and le 
subject to cutaneous diseases ia Highland cottages ; and, unhappily, the 
eame thing may be said of houses within a stone-throw of St. Jamea’s 
Palace. 
“It may be said that Lord Macaulay makes amends to the Highlanders 
for his groundless elanders by his equally groundless flattery ; that the 
Highland geatleman has no right to complain of his stating that “his 
clothes were begrimed with the accumulated filth of years,”’ and that he 
dwelt in “a hovel that smelt worse than an English hogsty,” because he 
says in the next line that he did the honoars of his hogsty with a “ lofty 
courtesy worthy of the most splendid circles of Versailles.”.... Toquote 
a homely proverb, two blacks will not make a white, and to call a man 
a thief, a murderer, and a filthy, abject, igaorant, illiterate savage in one 
line, describing him in the next as gracefal, dignitied, and fall of noble 
sentimen} and lofty courtesy, with the intellect of a statesmen and the 
genius of a poet, give aboat as accurate a pictare of his mind and man- 
ners, a8 one would obtaia of bis features by two reflections, taken the one 
vertically and the otber horizontally, io the bow! of a silver tea-spoon.” 

We are bound to remark that Macaulay gives the uafavoarable 
pictare of the Highlands not directly as his owa generalisation on the 
subject, but aa the conception which the Eoglish then entertained re- 
garding the Highlands, while his statements as to the digaity and cour- 

of the chiefs are directly from himself. He even allows that there 
were castles of t lords, where French dishes and French wines would 
have been It is, however, not uojastifiable in Mr. to as- 
sume the first picture as in a measure at least Lord aulay’s 
own, since he endorses some of the particulars by quotiog authorities tor 
them—the assertion of the tar for one—and nowhere attempts to show 
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that the economy of the general life of the people was any way different | 
from the vulgar notions entertained in the south. His lordship clearly 
had no sort of sympathy with the people of whom, in the paternal line, 
he was sprang. We see aepirit of depreciation even in his denial of 
their Jacobitism. He here goes upon a mere paradox. Any one who 
has traced the career of Locheil from his conversation with Sir Robert 
Spottiswoode at St. Andrews, through bis brilliant guerilla against Crom- 
well, aod subsequent transactions, must see that he was as pare a parti- 
san of depressed legitimacy as @ver was Cadoudal or La Rochejaquelein. 
Every one in the least conversant with the songs and traditions of the 
yy must know how deeply evgrained in the people, but espe- 
cially in the clans Macdonald, 1 Mackenzie, and C , was 
a devotion to the paternal line of 5 guished from a 
king with (wkat they never could understand) a parliamentary title. 
Lord Macaulay baving now become himself a maiter of history, it be- 
comes fair, and even necessary, to seek for illastrations of bis life and his | 
mental tendencies. That he was to the very core a Whig partisan is | 
palpable ; that, with such a bias, he could produce an impartial account | 
of such @ transaction as the Revolution, was not to be expected ; that, | 
feeling as he did on the great political questions of the past and present, 
he should bave idolised William and all bis associates, and paioted in | 
the blackest colours the infatuated James and all who ever in avy de- | 
gree befriended him, is intelligible. It is not so easy to eee why he should | 
betray such an animus against the poor Celts of Scotland. Men, how- 
ever, are sometimes led by strange whimsier. The very sense of a lia-| 
bility to the suspicion of partiality in one direction, will sometimes | 
set a man off in a real and offensive partiality in the opposite line. The | 
bare feeling of a personel connection with a subject will confuse even an 
able man’s power of judging it rightly. Assuredly, there are few Eag- 
lishmen of the present day who would allow themselves to speak so un- | 
generous of the Highlands as Lord Macaulay—the descendant of a race | 
of Highlanders—has done. Mr. Paget says: “Lord Macaulay’s pedi-| 
gree is one of which no man need be ashamed, and of which many would 
be proud. His paternal grandfather was the Highland minister of a 
Highland parish, with a Higbland wife and Highland children.” There | 
was here, however, no especial reason for pride, for the name of Macaula, 
was never one of the least account in the north, the people who bore it 
being only humble tenants and cervants of one of the great clans—the 
Mackenzies. Had the connection been with any of the great landed 
names, who could by their swords belp to determine the fate of dynas- | 
ties—as these very Mackenzies, or the Macdonalds, or the Camerons— | 
atill more with the Campbells, who bad both territorial grandeur and | 
Whig inclinations—it might have been different with a mind necessarily 
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sensitive to historical associations. The affair must, we suspect, remain | tion to the Pope, full of high moral and poiitical argument, not untio 
much a mystery. All we know is, that Lord Macaulay has treated no | with what may be taken by its testy recipient as eatire, is worthy of 


perbaps vo wiser on this point than the great Eoglish public. Posterity 
alone will be able to fiad oat why Mr. Edwina James left England for 
America. Perhaps it was on a secret mission to the President of the United 
States. Perhaps it was the same aristocratic laf at impeded his 
rise which aleo precipitated his fall. For, like the unimpeachable Cato, 
Mr. Edwin James, in his relations with the nobility, both inflicted and re- 
ceived bard blows. Whatever it may be, the matter remains unexplained 
in the V. ¥. Times: unless the allusion to the last wise measure of Law 
Reform, ia which Mr. Edwin James was engaged, be an allusion to the 
subject. The measure io question, perbaps, was an important measure of 
Law Reform carried out long ago by the benchers of Lincoln’s Ian. The 
next article that is written on the subject, will, it isto be hoped, solve 
this difficulty too. 

We bave no wish to bear hard upoa a fallen man, or to track Mr. Ed- 
wio James’s descent from fame with too critical aaeye. He might have 
remained—what be deserved to become—obsoure. But such a noiice 
of such a man proves uomistakably that the European estimate of the 
New World press is not far from incorrect. Mr. Eiwin James arrived ia 
America, and put off the character of an English citizen, amidst the 
ominous silence of his own friends and the English press. The creden- 
tials which would naturally accompany a man of note on such an occa- 
tion—the congratulations or regrets of bis friends and the Eoglish pub- 
lic—were conspicuous “ by their absence.” He went, and no questions 
were asked—except privately——in England. He arrivd, and said nothing, 
The New York prese appears not to be particularly sensitive as to this 
kind of social mysteries. It promises Mr. Edwio James there what Des- 
tiny, for her own reason, denies him here—the high prizes of a profes- 
sion. We do not wish him or any other unbappy maa ill. We are far 
from sayiog that the Atlantic is not broad enough to permit of those who 
fail here fiading a possible career beyond its waves. Let Mr. Edwin 
James rise to the honours of the Amercan ber if he can doso. We are 
not anxious to interfere. Buthe has not yet deserved the eulogiums 
even of an American journal. The article of the N. ¥. Times, unless 
written in pure inadvertence, is not creditable to itself, nor could such 
an article bave been written on Mr. Edwin James in England.—London 
Spectator, Nuv. 23. 





CS  —————— 
TURIN VERSUS ROME. 


Baron Ricasoli shows that be bas well studied in the school of the de- 
parted Cavour. He is a follower and ao imitator, but it is the imita- 
tion of independent ability, and not a servile copying of forms and style. 
The idea of addressiog ia bis own person, as Italian Minister, an allocu- 


er 


people so ill as the Highlanders, of whom his father was one, and the | vour, bat it is not borrowed from him. The present Minister kaows that 


Quakers, of which body his mother was a member. 

Let the Highlanders, nevertheless, be consoled. While the writings 
of General Stewart of Garth and of Mrs. Grant, Laggan, survive, the cbi- 
valric virtues of the old primitive race can never be matter of doubt. 
Against the depreciation of Lord Macaulay may be placed the genial 
appreciation of a not less eminent writer, who knew them a great deal 
better—Sir Walter Scott. 


MR. EDWIN JAMES IN HIS PLACE. 


It is not every exile who finds a happy and a hearty welcome in a new 
home. Mr. Edwin James is an exception to the rule. His fall among us 
was sudden, and he swept away into outer darkness with al! the rapi- 
dity of a transient meteor. It has been but to rise agaia upon another 
continent. Like Columbus, be bends his course westward, not knowing 
what termination of his labours to expect. Like Columbus, he has 
found America, and a career of fame. He is once again upon his road 
to glory. The nymphs of Marylebone need not weep, for their Edwin is 
not dead. A flood of calamity submerged him for a moment, but he has 
uplifted his dripping head in eafety, and is drying his oozy locks ia the 
P of a sy thetic public. Henceforward, what is there that he 
may not hope? Baniched by aristocratic jealousy from his own country, 
he will find openings enough to distinction in that indiscriminate region 
where to be notorious is to be great. Like the Western postmaster, 
whom his enemies used to represent as having sloped for Texas, Mr. Ed- 
win James’s boastfal defiance to the tyrant Eescctorward is that “ his 
bright home is in the setting sun.” 

he New York Times has already begun to sing the praises of the illus- 
trious visitor. “There were many brave men before Agamemnon,” says 
the poet, “ but their memory was forgotten, because they never bad an 
—s bard.” Mr. Edwia James, whose exploits with Garibaldi have 
proved that he is as brave as any of them, for fear of any accident plays, 
, the gratifying task of his own catatiegenee. It was a for 
tanate thing for the world that he kept a diary of his Italian campaiga, 
and that he published bulletins of his performances continually in the 
papers. General Garibaidi’s successful ovation through the southern 
provinces cf Italy was attended —— remarkable personages, whom it 
is impossible not to compare. The one was Alexandre Dumas; the 
other, Mr. Edwio James. Alexandre Dumas, the elder, who has a mania 
for conducting revolutions, took up his quarters at Naples, started an 
Italian paper, harangued the people, encouraged Garibaldi, fought a 
duel, and took uoder his especial protection the Italian movement. Mr. 
Edwin James, being the representetive of England aud not France, did 
not fight duels, but he entered on literary life, gave perpetcal advice to 
the Dictator, attended all ‘he important battles, rallied the flying troops, 
suggested the execation o: ranaways, and promised Italy his favour and 
r for ever. Haviog done as much as possible in six weeks, he 
few book to his avocations in London, and the prisoners wearying for 
bim io Brighton, leaving the hero of Monte Cristo in possession of the 
field. For this self-denying abnegation he is now rewarded. Hardly 
has he landed in New York, than he is crowned with a reputation which 
would beseem the hero of a hundred Monte Cristos. Alexandre Dumas, 
like our older Alexander, sighs for new worlds to conquer. Here is an 
Alexander who ic a week or two has conquered a new world. 

The Old World knows nothing of its greatest men, and half of Mr. 
Edwio James’s achievements in this country have never become known 
till the ¥. Y. Times pointed them out. In the first place, we learn that 
he was impeded in his rise by all those aristocratic influences that are 
an obstacle to mere talent at the ber. This is what, alas! is too often 
seen with us. Many a barrister fiads that bis bumble rank ie a barrier 
between bimeelf and the attorney of gentle blood. We have no doubt 
that this was the case with Mr. Edwin James. Young sprigs of fashiona- 
ble solicitors gave all the work to the younger sons of dukes and earls, 
and the bumble Mr. Edwin James was trampled under foot by the 
haughty attorney’s clerk. The NV. Y. Times is right in scourging what is 
the am he sin of all attoraeys, particularly Old Bailey attorneys, namely, 
& too great disposition to ae the acciety of men of rank, and to 
throw hindrances in the way of plebeian genius. Mr. James cuffired, as 
genius suffers always, but he surmounted the trial. At last be became 
the social equal of the highest attorney in the land, except the Attorney- 
General, almost led the bar of England. “No member or peti- 
tioner,” says the V. ¥. Times, “believed his chances secure till Mr. 
James bad been retained ; and the statute-book is indebted to him for 
the New Banking Act, and mavy of the wisest measures which bave 
marked the couree of legal reform in the last few 
deny the fact that Mr. Edwin James is the author of the New Banking 
Act, because it is well known that Tom Sp 
Speech, bat we should never have heard of it had it not been for the NV. 





¥. Times. With the general outlive of his Italian campaign we are more 
familiar, though even here some of the detaile are almost new tous. A 
visit to Count Cavoar at his country house ; the Piedmontese frigate in 
i; his triampbant 
took in Gari- 
baldi’s councils ; and, last not least, in the battles of Capua and Vol- 
It will be seen that the elder 


which he was “despatched” by Cavour to Garibald 
entry into Naples by Garibaldi’s side ; the active part he 


tarno, have hitherto remained unsung. 


Damas himeelt bas seldom performed feats more glorious. To ,and | probably converted to the doctrine which Baron Ricasoli pate forth in 
to se well, to advise, and to advise so cautiously, to fight, and | bis addrees—namely, that the Italian nationality is essentially and per- 
to fight so bravely, is not given to every one. The American muse of | manently hostile to the temporal power of the Pope, and that as tbat 


history is not only more culogistic, bat more inquiring than ber Eo 
, and has collected a very important mass of 


t 


Edwin James. 


The envious critic might perbaps bave been inclined to suggest that 
details so accurate are probably derived from first rate authority, and 
that Mr. Edwin James composes bis biography himself, for the same rea- 
son that Mrs. Tims baked her cakes at home—namely, that she might see 
tbat the plums were put in thickly. And we do not say that the 
style is not such as to be fully worthy of so eminent a pen. But 
there is one omission in the article which proves that Mr. Edwio James 
bar was o brilliant 


to do witb it. His career at the Eo 
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years.” We do not 


ins once wrote the Queen’s 


glish 
ata for the future 
historian or novelist who proposes to treat of the life and exploits cf Mr. 


says the V. Y. Times. We are not why that career was 
strange oversight on the part of a writer so 
history of the 
in Eogland.” 


a the “ largest 
American biographer is 


| his predecersor achieved much because he knew both bow to venture and 
bow to wait; that he sometimes challenged the admiration of the world 
; by his boldvess, but more often obtained the appreciation of well- 
informed ‘politicians by bis caution and self-restraint. This mixtare of 
| audacity in design and ekill in execution is still exhibited by the Cabinet 
| of Tarin, and we must ettribute it to the presence of very high faculties 
| in the Minister for Foreign Affaire. To avow all the plans of the Italian 
Government, to tell the world and the Church that the Italian nation 
desires Rome for its capital, and will make no peace with the Ecclesias- 
tical rale which is there established ; to prepare public opinion for the 
overthrow of the Pope’s temporal power, and bring even devotees to a 
spirit of despairing acquiescence, is the policy of Baron Ricasoli, and to 
this policy we owe the remarkable document which has just appeared. 
Bat in carrying out a bold ecbeme the Italian Government is capable of 
the utmost — and forbearance. The difference between the 
visionaries of the Republican cause and the stateemen of Victor Em- 
manael’s kingdom is conspicuous enough when we see the latter coura- 
geously telling a reigning Sovereign, and the first Prince in Christendom, 
that he must deacend from his throne, and yet scrapulously respecting 
every caprice of the Power which is the only obstacle to their designs. 
It is possible that the official as well as the religious world may be 
scandalized by the novel expedieat of Baron Ricasoli. That the Minis- 
ter of one State should address the Sovereign of another is plainly in 
violation of the usage heretofore established and held sacred. The pee 
per course according to diplomatic etiquette was either for Victor Em- 
manuel to write to the Pope, or for Baron Ricasoli to write to Cardinal 
Antonelli. » But young Italy is little given to reverence for forms. The 
Government which has invaded half-a-duzen neighbouring monarchies 
is not likely to shriok from startling a Chamberlain. Baron Ricasoli 
does, indeed, write to Antonelli, but it is only to request bim to forward 
an enclosed letter to his master. As diplomatic relations between the 
Pope and the King are broken off, the two missives had to be sent to M. 
Nigra, the Italian Minister at Paris, who was ordered to transmit them 
to the French Foreign Minister wita a uest that the Imperial repre- 
sentative at Rome would place them in the hands of the Cardinal. Io 
his despatch to M. Nigra Baron Ricasoli gives a reason for the grave in- 
novation which he makes in political usages, The King, he says, would 
have written himeelf but that the Pope bad returned no answer to bis 
previous communications, or such answers that the Royal dignity had 
been offended by them. After their experience of the Pontifical style, the 
Italian Ministers do not think it consistent with their Sovereign’s posi- 
tion that be should again address His Holiness in person. 
Bat the breach of etiquette must have been forgotten by the Pope 
| and Cardivals when they read the document iteelf. Thez would no more 
think of complaining that a subject had addressed a reigning Prince 
than one would complain that a barglar entering one’s house was not in 
evening dress. Certainly this address is not the least extraordinary act 
of the Traian Government, Calmly, coldly, with respectfal mention of 


the Papacy itself, without a word which can be called passionate or io 
bad taste, the Pope is told that he has violated the promises on his ac- 


Italian Exchequer. There is no mistake about the meaning of this very 
perspicuous address. No compromise, such as French Liberals have 


terme it ie said that all tem 


of the new constitution. 


Pope was communicated through French 


Emperor, and that, in epite of priestly ioflaences and the financial em 


have passed away since the conduct of the clergy bas shown him tha 
where they are powerful the Sovereign cannot be safe. His Majesty i 


other, must continue to rule the Catholic world, there will be an undy 
ing struggle between them, extendiog through 


bave come at last. 


into the hearts of Roman Catholics everywhere. The Po 
the indifference of bis flocks, and 











the Charch and its doctrines, with a etadious display of good will for 


cession, that he has governed for 12 years as a tyrant, that he and bis 
are detested by the Italian people, and that be must now prepare to give 
up every vestige of temporal power, and live for the future merely as 
the firet Christian Bishop, with an income secured to him out of the 


suggested, or Englieh politicians have been disposed to approve, will 
now satisfy the Italian people. To make Rome a free city under the pa- 
ternal sway of the Pope is a plan which would exasperate the Romans 
to the last degree, and disappoint all the hopes of the rest of Italy, 
which looks upon Rome as its nataral and historic capital. Even “ the 
Vatican and a garden” are not now offered to Pius. In the plainest 
al authority whatever must vest in the 
King of Italy, aud that the Pope mast be content with a spiritual power 
which will never oppose itseli to the national interests or the principles 


A few days since Baron Ricasoli, in laying these documents before the 
Chamber, made use of some expressions which may terve as a gloss on 
his address to the Pope. He proclaims that his Goyerament wi-hes to 
carry out Count Cavour’s great idea of a free Church in a free State, and 
that the best means cf insuring succers is to avoid all revolutionary 
movements, and to work band-in hand with France. “The Emperor 
Napoleon had expressed aa opinion that the moment was not favourable 
for a solution of the Roman question, and that solation was necessarily 
adjourned.” These words, indicating @ full confidence in France, when 
taken in conjunction with the fact that the plain-epoken address to the 
officiale, seem to us to show 
that the Italian Government has a clear understanding with that of the 


barasements of the bour, Napoleon bas made up bis mind thet the work 
in Italy mast be thoroughly done. Possibly he was, even up to last year, 
willing to save something for the Pope, bat this inclination seems to 


nationality, on the one band, cannot perish, while the Papacy, on the 


years and generations, 
until the Papacy relioquisbes the authority which it possesses ia Central 
Italy. To thie opinion, indeed, the ablest men of all ranks and religions 


While the partisans of the old system are making everywhere noisy 
and somewhat affected displays of anger, the conviction that the success 
of the Italians will be a benefit even to the Charch is sinking deeply 
has bewailed 
et they remain indifferent. He bas 
said that those who are not with him are against him, and they let it be 
felt that they are not with him. The silent reprobation of the Catholic 
nations is more ominous thaa the loudest charges of Protestante. The 
Holy Father, hot from the composition of aa abusive pastoral or the 
distribution of arms to Neapolitan catthroats, appeal to the faithfal for 








approval and succour. 
believe, speaks nothin 
dignitaries of the Cha 


They blush and are silent. Baron Ricasoli, we 
g but the truth when he says that even among the 
rch there are men opposed to the pretensi of 
its head. “Already,” he says, in eloquent language, “the clergy are 
divided, and the flock separates itself from its pastors. There are pre- 
lates, bishops, who refuse openly to take part in the war of Rome against 
the kingdcm of Italy—a much larger number is secretly repugnant.’ 
Every day will add to these, and we fecl sure that not mavy months will 
pass before even the fanatics of the French provinces will be sobered by 
exhaustion or good sense. Then will come the time for the Pope to ac- 
cept the only terms which he is likely to obtain. That they sre humili- 
ating to him as a Prince we canvot deny; bat as a Christian Bishop he 
need not hesitate to yield. Hie sovereigaty will be bat a name. He 
will have the dignity and inviolability of a crowned head, and keep his 
old rank in every table of precedence ; but otherwise his kingdom will 
be not of this world. That supremacy which belongs to his ecclesiasti- 
cal character will remain untouched ; his Cardinals will be Princes ; he 
will convoke Councils, as before, without the intervention of the State ; 
he will have free communication with the faithful in every country, 
and, above all, the Italian State will provide bim with a fitting endow- 
ment, aod will negotiate with other Catholic Powers to join in the pious 
work. These are the terms which Italy offers, and which the Holy Father 
will accept whenever, for his own happiness and that of mentind pru- 
dence shall have conquered pride.—7Zimes, Nov. 23. 





The Italian Parliament met on the 20th instant, when Baron Ricasoli 
laid on the table the terms offered to the Pope, and announced the Pontiff’s 
refusal to listen to any agreement. The terms shortly stated are these : 
. The Pope and the Cardinals are to pres rve their dignity and iaviola- 
bility. Fall liberty is guaranteed to the Sovereign Pontiff for his acts 
of Divine rights as chief of the Church. The Pope is empowered to send 
Nuncii to communicate with the bishops aud the faithful, and to convene 
synods and councils without the intervention of the Government. The 
King of Italy renounces bis right ia respect of ecclesiastical benefices. 
The Italian Government also relinquishes all right of interference in the 
nomination of bishops. The King of Italy will guarantee to the Pope 
a certain revenue.’’— Spectator, same date. 
— 
THE HARE AND MANY FRIENDS. 


In Gay’s witty fable every creature is the friend of the hare, and eve 
one bas some good reason for not serving her in her hour of need. So te 
is with Reform, if we may judge from the apologies declining invitations 
to the Leeds Conference. 
Mr. Bright is glad to hear of the progress of the arrangements, bat an- 
fortanately the meeting is fixed for a time when it is most inconvenient 
for him, if not quite impossible, to be present. He bas engagements he 
cannot pass by. He is the bull in Gay’s fable— 
A favourite cow 

Expects me near yon barley-mow. 
And be does not think it important that he should be with the meeting— 
To leave you thus may seem unkind ; 
Bat see, the goat is just behind. 
No one will doubt that he would willingly give any assistance in his 

wer— 
ad Since every beast alive can tell 
That I sincerely wish you well. 


It will indeed give him the greatest pleasure to hear that it is an inflaen- 
tial gathering, and that the movement is taken up with spirit. And so, 
wishing it a!l success and tendering thanks for labours in the good cause, 
he subscribes himself John Bright. 
There is nothing he has so much at heart as the cauge, only he cannot 
take any trouble about it, or put himself out of bis way to serve it. He 
bas engagements he cannot pass by, but this is not one of them. He 
hopes others will do what be will not do, aud eecond the movement with 
epirit, He is like Canning’s French Jacobio patriot, 

Who fled full soon on the first of June 

But bade the rest keep fighting. 

The Ministerial apologies all, of course, plead etiquette of office. Lord 
Carlisle will not have it in his power to attend. Lord Russell’s opinions 
are sufficiently well known, do not require repetition, and be is con- 
vinced that the expression of the wishes of the working men ought not to 
be elicited by any outward encouragement from Ministers of the Crown. 
Lord de Grey and Ripon regrets to say it will be quite impossible for 
him to comply with the request to take the chair, as his official duties 
require him to be elsewhere. And as Sir Boyle Roche wisely remarked, 
@ man cannot be ia two agro at once, like a bird. 
Sir Roandell Paimer is thankful for the communication, though it is 
obvious that it should not have been made to him, as in his official posi- 
tion be cannot identify himself with any public movement. He will be 
glad, however, to be informed of the views of the association, and to give 
them his consideration.—Sir Charles Wocd (who is never afraid of any- 
thing) is afraid that hie daties will require bis poe in London, and 
that he shall be unable to attend. So much for the offizials. Sir John V. 
B. Johnstone canco! accept the invitation consistently with his views of 
reform. He has been an open and conscientious opponent of the ballot 
for more than thirty years, and although he sympathises to a certain extent 
with the endeavours of the working men to obtaia the extension of their 
political rights, he cannot become a party to a movement to admit them 
in sach numbers as to overpower the opinion of the borough constituen- 
cies, the result of which might be a reversal of the policy which has made 
England, &o, &>. &s. 
Lord Londesborough gives a ead and sufficient reason for declining, 
and wishes a satisfactory meeting, for which the names sent are a 
sufficient guarantee. Alas! the names sent were the names of the hare’s 
friends, who had all somethiog better or something else to do than to 
give their help. Mr. G. Wilson, Mr. Baines, and Mr. Forster were the 
only reform leaders present, and respected as they deservedly are, people 
could not bat ask, are these all? Is this the muster of the friends of the 
extension of the franchise? Bat such is the peculiar misfortane of the 
hare with many friends, each of whom has for a reason for not troubling 
himself to lead a band, 
Be comforted, relief is near, 
For all your friends are in the rear. 
But when will they come to the front? When certain fears eu 
them that “ hounds eat sheep as well as bares.” — Hzaminer 
ee 


THE U.S. TREASURY REPORT. 


Mr. Chase commences by recapitalating the estimates submitted by 
him to Congrees at its last session, and the several acts of that body to 
provide the men and means. Tbe estimated expenditure for the year 
ending Jane 30th, 1862, was $318,519,581. Sabsequent to this estimate, 
however, the numerical strength of the army has been inoreased from 
some 250,000 to 660,000 men, exclasive of the three months’ volunteers. 
Sach increase neceesarily called for vastly increased estimates, and the 
total expenditures for the fiscal year ending June 30, are raised to 
$543,415,422. The appropriations for the year made by Congress at its 
extraordinary session, were $329.510,994. The new 
called for, consequently, equal $213,904,427. ; 

The receipts into the Treasury for tue year, exclusive of leans, were 
estimated at $80,000,000, of which $57,000,000 were to arise from Cas- 
toms Revenue ; $3,000,000 from Lands, and say $20,000,000 from In- 
come and Direct taxes, From the two former sources, only about 
$34,000,000, or about one-half of the estimates, will be realized. Of the 
loans authorized, the Secretary bas already negotiated $150,000,000, 
and issued $24 550,325 demand Treasary notes. Of the last $50,000,000 
loan, only $45,795,478 were realised, haviag been sold at a rate that 
would prodace an iuterest of 7 per cent. In addition to the bonds and 
notes negotiated under the provision for the $250.000,000 loan, 
$26,896,784 were borrowed upon two-year bonds and Treasury notes, 
making the whole amount realized from loans in various forms, 
$197,242 588. 

If the loans required to meet the estimated expenditures are negotia- 
ted, the total debt of the United States, on the 30th of Jane, the close of 
the present fiscal year, will be $517,372,802. It is the = to be 
made for the future ia which the public feel the greatest interest, and in 
reference to which Mr. Chase devotes the great portion of his report. He 

ays a deserved tribute to the Banks which came so promptly to bis aid 

n the period of sorest need. The prospective wants of Government he 
thinks, can be met from two sources—by an issae of T or demand 
notes in sufficient quantities to serve as currency, which 


ce they are 
to fill by a gradual exclasion from circulation of bank notes, and by s 
of free 
mits, is 


banking. A currency consisting of Treasury notes, he ad- 

open to serious objections, as the Government is ways liable to 
find iteelf in a position of a bank which has not ready means at all ade- 
| omen me an aently, gives pre- 


nce to a plan which makes the nited a basis 


ggest to 
, Nov, 23, 


t 
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circalation. He, conseq 
securities of the U 
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for « system of banking, uniform in every part of the country. Aseum- 
ing be bille of banks ia circulation to be equal to, say $202 000,000, a 
disp’ xcement of these for bills secured by a pledge of Government Stocks, 
wou.d create a demaod for an equal amount, and in Mr. Chase’s opinion, 
in addition to supplying Government with all the money it at present 
needs, would give the country a stable curreacy, always convertible into 
gold and silver.—. Y. Times, Dec. 10. 


The total receipts for the year are estimated at ($329,501,994 38, of 
which amount $215 904,427 68 must be provided for by loans. The es- 
timate to July, 1863, sould the war last so long, is $654,980,920 51. 
Add to this the interest on what we already owe, and oar debt at that 
date will be aboat $900,000,000. Of our — to raise that sum there 
can be no question, and, according to the time it has hitherto taken the 
nation to pay off its debts, this will be liquidated in about 50 yeare.— 

, same date, 
a 


POLITICAL GLEANINGS. 
A Rane Specimen or Piarw Tatk.—“ There is probably no elemen in 


lot fell on General Gerstenzweig, and he fired three times with pistols at 
his bead the last time inflicting a mortal wound. There incidents explain 
why General Lambert shortly after left suddenly for St. Petereburg. 





A Banuister’s Gotpen Weppivc.—Most of the papers have spoken 
of the enthusiasm with which M. Dafaure and M. Berryer, two of the 
greatest lawyers of France, and, though differing in political opinion, 
the eloquent advocates of liberal institations, have been received at 
Toulon and Marseilles, which towns they have recently visited profes- 
sionally. The welcome given them by people of all classes and of all 
political shades was doubtless very grateful to them. M. Jules Favre, 
head of the Order of Advocates of the Parie Bar, has, in the name of 
the whole profession, invited M. Berryer to a grand banquet, to be given 
next month, in celebration of the 50th anniversary of the great orators 
J call to the bar. At this banquet the whole of the Baionmers of France 
| are expected to attend. Indeed, the matter appears to arsame all the 
importance of a political demonstration, and it is apprebended that M. 
Persigny may iseue a probibitioa.—Letler from Paris. 








AMERICAN PrivaTgeRs TO Sat. unpEk Mexican Letrers or MaRque.— 


the American character, more nauseating to the foreign mind, or more There was a rumour in Wall street yesterday that parties who bave ves- 


detrimental to our dignity as a nation, than the everlasting brag—the 
loud-mouthed, vulgar fulmination of everything pertaining to ourselves. 
Even now, witb perile gathering thicker and thicker srouod us—with 
lightnings flashing, and deep portentous clouds thundering down to our 
very heade— 
ourselvyes—where, instead, should be deepest humility, and before God 
the greatest repose, the calmest exterior —types of the manhood, strength, 
and determination witbio. 

“ No man in the navy bolds deservedly a higher position than Wilkes. 
A gentleman, a man of science, a generous-hearted sailor, equal to bis 
trusts in emergencies, And Fairfax, modest, dignified, staunch, doing 
his duty like a mao, and feeling in his heart that God emiles there as a 
reward for truth. No more need besaid of these gentlemen. They wish 
no more. Then why io the purifying name of all that is concentrated 
in that one word, taste, drag them up to the show-box like Gorillas, or 
‘What is it’s,’ for the simple gratification of bursting curiosity, and 
shaking off the very arms of men who are willing to strike for their 
country? Why the necessity, when a quiet, proper dioner was promised, 
simply as a compliment and welcome to excellent merit ; why the neces- 
sity of so much speeching, so mach saying over and over again, the very 
platitades uttered by Judge Thisand Colonel That, in New York, every 
time an uofortonaste regiment tries to go through that city of sensations ? 
Will irritated Englishmen think any better of us? Will the 7imes be any 
the leas sarcastic? Will Dr. Russell understand us any better? Will 
Mr. Adams’ position abroad be made any more delectable, or his task of 

tiog justice for us any easier ?—when there may be read in all the 
papers to-day, this sentence from a epeech made last evening, by 
the Governor of the Commonwealth of Massachusette, ‘ And that there 
might be nothing left to crown the exultation of the American heart, 
Commodore Wilkes fired his ehot across the bow of the ship that bore the 
British Lion at its head.’ (Cheers) Verily, there seems to be more of 
defiance in such after-dioner talk, than common sense. And what is the 
effect? Why, that we are considered odious braggarts, to be classed 
with the iraecible Mr. B. Furioso, when uttering that fearful malediction 
upon any gentleman who should presume to make himself io the slight- 
est degree intimate with ‘ these boots.’ ”— Boston Post, 





Rowtve Party i rae U.S. Hostize ro Canapa.—Had these North- 
ern Republicans who now impudently claim our sympethy prevailed in 
the reciprocity arrangement would not have been ratified. 
And bad Northern politicians been allowed full sway, the maintenance of 
al relations between the States aad Great Britain would have been 
It, pot to say impossible. We may cite in evidence the malignant 
~ of Mr. Cass, thrust upon the Federal Senate year after year, 
wi view of annoying and insulting the goverament and people of 
Eogland. Mr. Douglas, who never approached a question in any other 
Pr a than that of a demagogue, systematically misrepresented and vi 
lifled Eogland, as the surest means of ingratiating himself ic the affeo- 
tions of the President-makiag power in the North. And though Mr. Se- 
ward is lees maligcant than Cass, less coarse than Douglas, he never 
neglected an opportunity, in the Senate or on the Northern platform, of 
poe eee policy, and cultivating amongst his partisan supporters 
an anti-British feeling. To him Canada is indebted for imputations upon 
her loyalty, and for the prediction that in the order of manifest destiny 
the province must be annexed to the States. Again: General Harney, 
who, playing the game marked out by prominent Union-saving politi- 
cians, =_— to provoke a war with Britain by the outrage at St. 
Juan, remaias a Federal officer, and occupies a position of influence in 
the Northern Army. But why enumerate farther? Weare but reciting 
facts with which every one who watches the politics and the politicians of 
the States is familiar ; facts to which there is no end, aod the moral 
whereof he that hb may comprehend.—-7vronto Leader. 








A Gewerat-Derence-Funp.—Every nation in Europe might at thie 
moment disarm, and tarn into more bealthy currents the floods of gold 
that are feeding a sterile though we unavoidable system of gelt- 
defence ; but Bonapartean France canoot disarm, for ber ruler dare not 
say tothe half million soldiers who are his obief mainstay, “I need 
you not.” Were he to attempt to dismiss them, or (which is the same 
thing) were he to proclaim them useless for any future work of rapine 
and usurpation, he mast lie at their mercy, till they should be dissolved 
asa cobesive force ; and, after that, at the mercy of a Revolation, re- 
lieved from its dread of the troops. 

This is a situation, perhaps, without parallel! {fo history, for it is, to use 
a va term, the “sham” set up by one country which compels the 
realities of others. France cannot go to war, but France alone dare not 
— into acondition to make ber harmless to her neighbours. 

mast go on seeming terrible, and provoking resistance, and it would 
be madness for others to abate one jot of their defensive preparations, for 
most assuredly on any one who should seem likely to be an easy prey, 
France would not hesitate to pounce with her whole swiftness and might. 
And, while she preserves her present formidable appearance, we, in com- 
mon with all other great European Powers, must remain armed at all 
pointe—though knowing that France, in ber present embarrassed state, 
cannot attack us; but our expenditure of this kind ie a sort of forced 
contribution toa general defence-fund, which the world, as well as our- 
selves, is condemned to pay, because the second French Empire is based 


at once upon the Revolution aud upon 600,000 bayonets, whose pleasure | 


it ia, in the last resort, condemned to look upon as its law.—London Re- 
new. 


A Mosr Exquisite Paratiet —If ever the correspondence of Napoleon 





we may find curious disciosures of the way annexations are represented 


as emanating from the popular will. The island of Elba was, as every | Qualified with a “perhaps” and a “might have teen” by the 
one knows, lost to Naples by the treaty of Luneville, in 1861. Napoleon | journal quoted, this rumour has been treated here as a matter of 


annexed it to the Kingdom of Etruria, to the Principality of Piombono, 
and finally to France. In the 8th volume of Napoleon’s correspondence, 
~ published, I find the following “ note to the Minister of War,” dated 


, 11 Fructidor, An X. (29th of Augast, 1802) which reminds one ar | seizure by the U.S. ship San Jacinto—not the possible seizure by the 
the audience which the Savoyard Deputies had of Napoleon III. when | U.S. ship James Adger—our neighbours here conclude that the whole 
Sapegens to him to take possession of their territory. It is as fol- | amair is settled, because sundry of those papers, and the Times among the 


“The Deputies (from the island of Elba) will be presented to the Minister of 
War, who is to give them their dinner, and present them to all the Ministers 
through one of his officers. They are then to be p d to the Ge ls of 
the Guard, the Governor of the Palace, the Prefects of the Palace, and the in- 

rs of the different arms. They will be presented to me on the lith. The 
inister of War will give them 3,000f. (120/.) apiece. He will intorm them 





that on their presentation on the 15th they may make a little speech, in which | 


- are to speak of the pleasure which the inhabitants of the island of Elba 
feel on being united to France, and on forming part of this great nation. 
Bon aParts.” 


Serrue a Civit anp Mivitarny Dirrerexce.—A letter from War- 





saw, in the /’récurseur d’ Anvers, gives the following strange account of 


the death of General Gerstenz weig :— 
“The General, partly from obedience to orders, partly from natural 
severity of disposition, bad arrested a great many Polee, aod bad placed 


them io the citedel. Shortly alter fears were entertained that an iosur- 


rection would break out, and that c quently prisoners ia the 


citadel would be ao embarrassment. Accordingly, the commander o 





the fortreae, in copjanction with Count Lambert, ordered several of them 
to be released. Ou hearing this, General Gerstenzweig went in a state 
of great irritation to Count Lambert, reproached him with having acted 
from fear, and called bim a coward. As several officers of the staff were 
present, a duel seemed inevitable ; but, as a hostile meeting between 
two such high personages at that moment might present great inconveni- 
ences, it wasdecided that ove of the two should kill himself the same 
evening, and thas lots should be drawn to decide which it ehould be. The 


we boast, we bluster, we threaten, we make very apes of | may be fitted out in the northern ports 


eels on their hands unemployed, in consequence of the encouragement 
given Southern privateers by foreign gover ts, have dispatch 
agent to Mexico, for the purpose of —— from that goveroment let- 
ters of marque, under which privateers against her enemies’ commerce 

of the United States. We give 
the ramour for what it is worth. It derives its importance from the ap- 
parent feasibility of the undertaking.— The World, Dec. 13. 


ee 


Are Tue Grapes Sour ?—The subjoined letter has been addressed to 
the Editor of the Daily News. 





yesterday (which fell in my way this moroing) an account of a meeting 
of Finsbury electors in which it was discussed whether I should be 
invited to become a candidate for that borough. It may save some 
trouble if you will kindly allow me to confirm the sensible gentleman 
who doubted at that meeting whether I was “quite the sort cf man for 
Finsbury.” 1am not at all the sort of man, for I believe nothing would 
induce me to offer myself as a ne representative of that place, 
or any other ander the sun.—I am, &c., 

Newcastle-on Tyne, Nev, 21. 





CuarLes Dickens. 

| “ Artist anp May.””—At the theatre of Nice, recently, in the perform- 

| ance of “ La Cenerentola,” ove of the act , Mad iselle Mistrali 

| Vetant, having gone too near the footlights, eet fire to her dress ; but 

| Ronconi, who was singing by her side as Don Magnifico, extinguished 

the flame by pressing the Ae, between his hands. Ia so doing, strange 
to say, he did not interrupt for a moment the morceau he was singing, and 
the actress, on her part deriving confidence from hie remarkable calm- 
ness, weut on with the performance as if nothing had happened. 








Popu.ation or THE GLope.—A professor of the Berlin University bas 
been making curious researches respecting the population of the globe. 
| The following is the result :—Popalation of Europe, 372,000,000 ; of 
| Asia, 720,000,000 ; of America, 200,000,000; of Africa, 89,000,000 ; of 
Australia, 2,000,000—total population of the globe, 1,283,000,000. The 
average number of deaths per annum in certain places where records 
are kept is about one to every forty inhabitants. At ‘he present time 
| the number of deaths in a year would be about 32,000,000, which is 
| more than the entire present populatioa of the United Siates. At this 
| rate the average number of deaths per day is about 87,561; the average 
| per hour, 3,653; the average per minute,61. Thas, at least, every 
| second a human life is ended. As the births considerably exceed the 
| deaths, there are probably seventy or eighty human beings boro per 
| minute. 
| Howrrr’s Spiritvatism.—Mr. Howitt is writing a bistory of Spiritual- 
| ism which he will entitle, “ Gleaniogs in the Corofields of Spiritaaliem.” 
| In it he will review the evidences for the appearance and manifestation 
| of spirits in ancient and modern timer, citing the experience and opin- 
ions of Greeks and Romans ; Zoroaster, Buddha, the Eddas and Vedas ; 
the Fathers, the Neo-Platonists, the Roman Saints ; Luther and Melanc- 
thon ; Dante, Ariosto, Tasso, aod Petrarch ; Pascal, Féa¢lon, and Ma- 
dame Guyon ; Jacob Bohme ; Sir Thomas More, Sir Thomas Browne, Sir 
Philip Sidney, Lord Bacon, Shakspeare, and Milton; the Camisards ; 
| George Fox and the Quakers ; the Wesleys and Fletcher of Madeley ; the 
Dissenters, Doddridge, Scott, Owen, Isaac Watts, and Adam Clarke ; La- 
vater, Stilling, Zschokke, Werner, Kant, Kerner, Schubert, and Eagel- 
brecht, and relating many modern marvels at home and abroad, and giv- 
ing an ample explanation and defence of his own faith in epiritualiem. 


PROF. JOHN W. S. HOWS, 
Respectfally begs to announce to bis friends in 
BROOKLYN, 
That he will give a course of his 
POPULAR 








READINGS, 
FROM 
SHAKESPEARE, THE POBTS, AND HUMOURISTS, 
AT THE 
PACKER INSTITUTE, 
On the Evenings of Mondays, Dec. 16th, 23rd, and 30th, 
To Commence at 74 O'CLock, Paecissty. 
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Y, DECEMBER 14, 1861. 
The Affair of the ‘ Trent” in England, 
The arrival, on Thursday, of the steamer Hansa from Southampton, 
| whence she sailed on the 28th ult., gave us a foretaste of the impression 
made upen the British national mind by the exploit of Captain Wilkes, 
| though none at all of the manner in which that exploit may be viewed 





| by the British Goverament. No proof whatever has been addaced, to 


| ight the t ori ted in th Scotsma ing the silly b 
ILL. (eay a letter from Paris) be published, as that of Napoleon I. now is, | give weight to report originated in the Kdiobargh n of the | We only suggest them by way of stopping the silly but common remark, 


22nd ult., touching the opini 





of the law officers of the Crown: 


| fact, and conclusions have been jumped-to accordingly. 


cannot be; there is no “ authority” for it. Therefore we say it is pos- 
sible that our Cabinet may be advised by its legal advisers, that there is 
no “ ground” for international complaint. 
But it may be otherwise. Perhaps Sir W. Atherton and Mr. Roundell 
Palmer may be enabled to achieve a momentary independence of pro- 
fessional trammels, They may perhaps weken up to & consciousness 
| that the wonderful juriste, whose names are so often thrast upon us, 
| never did contemplate the existence of special treaties be;ween nations, 
| hedging-in certain locomotive post-offices with privilege in time of war 
and as between belligerente, such as no ordinary merchant-veasels 
| would or could claim. They may perhaps by great effort arrive at the 
|conclusion, that not a few of the edicts promulgated by these 
same worthies against ships carrying despatches found their application 
in a time, when it was a common practice with belligerents to charter 
small and swift craft expressly for the transmission of intelligence. 
In the Judiciary branch, too, of her Majesty’s Privy Council there are 
some men to whom Science is no less dear than Law. It is coaceivable 


fain that Lord Brougham, for instance, might be asked as to the universal 


liability of the neutral despitch-bearer to seizure. Would not bis acute 
and far-reacbiog mind immediately advert to the Submarine Telegraph ? 
Might he not answer the question—beicg addicted to grim-pleasantry— 
by propoundiog another? If the electric cable were in operation be- 
tween British North America and Great Britaia, woald a U. S. ship of 
war be justified in tampering with it, because it might be employed to 
convey a message between Mr. Yancey at one end aad a eympathiser 


Sir,—Being bere for a day or two, I bave observed in your paper of | With the South at the otber? 


By all this we simply mcan that our law officers may declare the 
seizure of passengers on board the 7rent unjastifiable, according to past 
interpretations of international law. What then? In that event, the 
determination of our Cabinet could not but be swayed—ia rroportions 
which it is difficult to define or foresee—by popular impulse, and by that 
which moves all representative governments, the apparent national inte- 
reat. It becomes then a question of i t, to ider in 
what direction that impalee is likely to tend, and whereia lies that gene- 
ral welfare. Nor can these queries be determined off-hand. They involve 
the opinions and the feelings of many men whoee habits of life and thought 
essentially differ ; but, without attempting to claesify these, we incline to 
believe that on the whole—were this untoward case declared officially to 
be beyond the pale of law—the majority of our countrymen would 
consider themselves so far affronted or injared, or be eo far swayed by 
their interests, as to clamour for a demand for reparation, and mani- 
fest even a desire that this demand should be pushed to the possible 
result of a war. We know very well that American writers iavariably 
apply the term “ blaster’ to any demonatration of popular will or feel- 
ing that occurs in Eogland or Scotland—with Ireland the case being dif- 
ferent ; while an exhibition, exactly parallel, in their own borders is 
hailed tumultuously, as a siga of “the people rising in their 
might.” The sublime in Fanueil Hall becomes, to them, ridi- 
culous at the London Tavero. But if these writers deceive the un- 
thinking by this rhodomontade—well scourged by the Boston 
Post, which we quote elsewhere, with reference to the Governor 
of Massachusetts—they cannot all deceive themselves, nor blind the 
thoughtful among their readers to the seriousness of the present crisis, 
May it not be eaid, will it not be said—apart, of course, from legal iater- 
pretations—that no nation on the face of the earth had less moral justifica- 
tion than this one in an attempt to trample on the rights of commerce 
and to violate the immunity of a neutral flag? Will it not be urged 
that we have winked, to our own detriment, at the inefficiency of the 
Southern blockade? Will it not be held that, having been smitten 
on one cheek by the Morrill Tariff and on the other by the loss 
of Cotton, we now receive a kick in one of our tenderest parts? 
And, moreover, if we be the nation of shop-keepera that we 
are termed, may it not be thought—erroneously or otherwise—by two 
immensely powerful portions of our whole community, that we 
should be gainers rather than losers if hostilities should ultimately ensue ? 
The growers of grain speak with scarcely a less potential voice than the 
weavers of cotton, seeing that they include the great land-owners of the 
country ; and if they be so selfish as they are said to be, may it not oo- 
cur to them that a war with America is the eurest way to high prices 
for their produce? As for the manufacturing interests, as they are called, 
whieb languish and will presently groan if their needed staple be not forth- 
coming, it is impossible to shut one’s eyes to the change that is impending 
for their fature. They have been adjured to wait awhile, until the Union 
was made whole again, and the harvests of the South were again placed 
within their reach. How is it now? Can any one doubt that every ad- 
vance into the heart of the South is followed by emancipation, not de- 
signed perbaps, but unavoidably resulting, and quite compatible with a 
declared aversion to abolitionism pure and simple? And if the straggle 
be indefinitely prolonged, and the South resist inch by incb, until inva- 
sion is followed everywhere by actual freedom of the labouring class 
—where, we ask, is the Cotton to come from then, and what will Lan- 
cashire have gained by waiting? Now, with the ports closed, there 
is material in abundance ; bat not ready for market, and subject to be 
burnt sooner than be yielded up by its owners. Then, that is to say in 
some months or years according to Northern estimate, the porte will be 
open ; but where will be the crops already grown, wher? the hands hereto- 
fore engaged in cultivating it? These are views that may occur to Man- 
chester and Glasgow men profoundly concerned in all these troubles. 





that self-interest will keep Great Britain quiet. 
Our columns would not be long enough and wide enough, were we to 
notice all the occurrences coanected with or springing out of this affair. 








So in the case | Passing by the editorials of the London press, and the somewhat melo- 


of the London newspapers brought by the ans, which discuss the actuel | dramatic account of the boarding, written by the Purser of the Trent 


and published in the 7imes, we have only to record that Consols fell one 
per cent. on the news being announced, though they recovered one half 
per cent. subsequently ; that the price of Saltpetre rose 30 per cent. in 


f Reports and maritime decisions of all kinds be cited by the dozen, to 


rest, acknowledge the right of belligerents to overhaul neutrals at sea. 
As a general principle, the right cannot be denied ; and it was frankly 
admitted in these colamas, when first the stoppage of the 7rent was made 
known. It is alone the speciality of this case, that renders the settlement 
doubtfal—a speciality which we pointed out at safficient length, in | other motives at which we have hinted are likely to be called into 
considering the whole subject, three weeksago. At this the 7imes’ article 


lay. 

very briefly hints ia a few words on mail steamers, though we still in- | : chee has been some talk of the case of the Zren! being complicated 
cline to believe that our Government will make its chief stand—if apy with or by that of the Nashville. Nothing is more improbable ; either 
—on this point. will be settled according to its merits. At the same time the situation 
Ifany? Yee, we are compelled to say so, simply because we know how | of the latter is extremely curious. She appears to be neither a Confede- 
well-nigh impossible it is for the legal mind to abstract itself from legal | rate ship-of,war nor a privateer, for the Commander has no commission. 
precedents. IfNoah’s Ark were suddenly to float up to the surface of the | His appointment from Mr. Jefferson Davis as a Lieutenant in the Navy 

| waters and be claimed by conteetant mariners as a derelict, we doubt not | has no more technical value, in determining the status of the vessel, than if 
| that Lord Stowell and Dr. Phillimore would be quoted, and Admiralty | it named him a Coroet of Horse. Without credentials, therefore, Capt, 
| Pegram briogs prisoners in irons into a British port, and exposes himself 
| prove that the “case was provided for” in such or such a folio. The | consequently to more vexatious proceedings at law than we have time to 
| Present bas very little existence in an Attoroey-General’s mind ; the | search out orspace toenumerate. We hear too that, by way of improving 
future none atall. A Lord Stowell’s wig is his fetish. Commerce to | the position of the Nasheille at Southampton, the New York owners will 
bim, as the hand-maid of Civilization, abolishing privateers and enjoin- | lay claim to her restitution, insemach as she was seized from themin 

| ing combatants to allow mail-steamers to pass uomolested by their war- | Charleston. Altogether, she runs the risk of rotting there at leisure, 
| ships, is an abstraction, a scbool-boy’s rhapsody. What has not been, | for a long time to come, while lawyers are twisting and turning her 


| the London market ; and that at Liverpool, among those engaged in the 
cotton and shipping trades, an “ Indignation Meeting,” after the Ameri- 
| can fashion, was improvised. We wait then with impatience to know 


whether Law is to determine the course of our Cabinet, or whether the 
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ownersbip and liabilities. We need scarcely add that the story of per- | to secure their prize-money being drawn into a precedent for the 
mission being given by our government to have ber armed and outfitted | fature. 

at Southampton, tranemitted hither by the Washington correspondent of| We thus leave Captain Wilkes to the enjoyment of the honours 
a New York daily paper, is an absurd fabrication, of  piec2 with every | he bas won ; and hope he will not be disturbed by the reflection that he 
line from the same quarter that concerns Great Britain. Nine times in | has “ deranged” not a few innocent persons on both sides of the Atlan- 
ten, the Correspondent in question either draws on bis imagination or | tic, in apite of the delicacy of his forbearance. At any rate—in bis own 
his prejudice. If the Nashville were acknowledged to be a regularly | words once more, which show a most extraordinary relation between the 


commissioned war ship of the Confederate States of America, she would | 
not bave the privilege of taking on board, at Southampton, one single 
gun or balf an ounce of powder. 


——— 


Mr. Seward on Privateering. 


An immerse amount of diplomatic correepondeoce bas been published 


during the week ; and over it the admirers of Mr. Seward have been loudly 
chauntiog his praises. A correspondence, of which one side only is for 
the most part given, may redound greatly to the writer’s praise, and yet 
no fair opinion be found as to ite merits. At the same time we are far 
from denying that Mr. Seward can make the best of any case that falls 
under bis pep. 

But it eeems to us the height of absurdity, or of toadying, to glorify the 
American Seeretary of State for the tura given to his negotiations with 
France and England on the subject of Privateering. The case lies 
in @ nutebell. Early in his administration, Mr. Seward, greatly 
to the surprise of his countrymen, offered on the part of the U. 8. 
to come into that famous decree against this atrocious system, whereto 
the chief powers of Europe bound themselves at the close of the Crimean 
war. The odject was transparent. It was tocat off the South against 
the use of this objectionable arm of warfare. But France and England, 
having already awarded to the South the privileges of belligerents —or 
designing to do so—could not of course, include the South in the operation, 
if the proposal were accepted. Thereupon, Mr. Seward withdrew his as- 
sent, and there is an end of the matter. Mr. Seward took what 
many of his countrymen consid:red a very imprudent step. He did not 
gain bis end, but got out of the scrape without loss. Tojclaim for him 
avy fingular merit io concocting or carrying on this little echeme can 
only be termed preposterour. 


Captain Wilkes as a Penman. 

Having been pronounced a hero by eome private gentlemen of Boston, 
by the Governor and a Jadge of Massachusette, by the Historical Society 
of the State of New York, and by the Common-Councilmen of thie City, 
Captain Wilkes has now come before the public as the vindicator of his 
deeds, pen in hand. The modern Nelson—for such he has been termed, 
to the great scandal of successive Administrations which allowed him to 
lie on the shelf for twenty years—does not shine quite so brilliantly in 
print as in boarding an unarmed steamer. Not that we would criticise 
the grammatical oddities of his composition ; by no means—we honour 
his profession, aad know that there are many worthy men ia it of the old 
school, in whom scholarship is the ieast of their gifts. 
the liberty of passing remarks upon it, for an entirely different 
reason. It is altogether too scholarly. It savours less of the quarter- 
deck, than of Mr. Gideon Wilkes’s sanctum at Washington ; and if (to use 
the language of the Presideat) “we could dare to believe’ Captain 
Wilkes guilty of antedating, we shoald say that -his letter dated on 
board the San Jacinto, at sea, Nov. 16, might aa well have been written 
after he had been thoroughly advised of the arguments adduced oa his 
behalf by a hundred journaliste. 


However, along residence on shore cannot altogether obliterate the | 
natural frankness of a sailor and his disposition to speak out the trath. 


With simplicity most uolawyerlike, Captain Wilkes begins his 
narrative thus: “When I heard at Cienfaegos, on the south side 
of Caba, of the commissioners having landed on the Island 
of Cuba, and that they were at Havana, and would depart io 
the English steamer of the 7th of November, I determined to 
intercept them.” Of course he did. It was a temptation not to be 
resisted by aa officer who had been for twenty years unemployed, and 
who had not, for some reason that we know not of, gained over much fame 
and profit from an Exploring Expedition to the Antarctic S2as. So he 
« determined” to intercept them. What thea? Let him speak: “ and 
carefully examined all the authorities o1 international law to which I 


had access, viz.: Keat, Wheaton, Vattell, besides various decisions of 
Sir William Scott, and other jadges of the Admiralty Court of Great | 
ibilities.’’ | 


Britain, which bore upon the rights of neatrals and their resp 


We take 


Captain of a ship and the head of a Department—“ having assumed the 
responsibility, he is willing to abide the result.’ Happy and indeben- 
dent American, that he may accept or decline it at will! In no other 
atrvice, does the officer have such option. 


The Navy Again; a Slight Mistake Cleared-up. 
Fate bas ordained that our editorial pen to day shall be almost exclu- 
sively devoted to things and pereons nautical. Still there is one small 
| item, that may not be omitted at this sensitive moment. A story has 
| got into print at Halifax, and has been repeated here, to the effect 
| that H.B.M. gun-boat Landrail, 5, Commander T.H.M. Martin, (which 
| arrived at this port yesterday) was fired into and brought-to 
|by an American man-of-war on her recent passage to Ber- 
; muda. We have the best authority for stating that no such inci- 
dent occurred. The American vessel in question was the San Jacinto, 
| which fell in with the Landrail, and the latter vessel having no colours 
| hoisted at the time, the former fired an anshotied gun, according to esta- 
blished etiquette, the distance even being so great that the report was 

| only heard by a few of the persons on deck. There was no discourtesy ; 
there was nothing unueual. Whatever opinion may be held of Captain 
Wilkes’s action in regard to the Trent, we should be sorry to charge him 
with igoorance of the commonest rules of his service. 








Multum in Parvo. 

| Apart from the excitement caused by the serious affair of the Trent, 
| the week has been singularly unproductive of events. Not an occur- 
| rence, naval or military, in the conduct of the civil war, calls for re- 
| mark ; for nothing has taken place indicative of new movements or a 
| quickened issue. 


| The only bit of news from Washington, that particularly concerns us, 
| 


| comes in such shape as was expected. President Lincoln declines taking 
| part ia, or passing jadgment upon, the pending Intervention in Mexico, 
| which, we may add, would have been organised in some euch mode, if 
| hostilities between North and South had never been commenced. It 
| is a mistake to attribute to two of the powers at least any intention to 
take advantage of the condition of things in this country. On the con- 
trary, as history will show at some future period, no slight temptations 
to a course the very reverse have been resisted. In the meantime, we 
learn by an arrival from Vera Cruz that the Mexican opposition to the 
combined forces is to be limited to any actual movement inland. 
The famous castle of San Juan d'Ulloa is said to be dis- 
mantled. The allied fleets may therefore enter at will the various 
| ports on the Mexican Atlantic coast ; it is for the Spanish troops 
jalone that the native enmity is to be reserved.—Eleewhere we 
copy from our neighbour the World an announcement, not how- 
ever put prominently forward, that certain ship-owners here are 
| about to apply to the Mexican goveroment for letters.of-marque 
| against the merchant-ehipping of the three Allies. It is quite possible 
| that, disturbed ia the quiet realization of immense profits derived from the 
| Slave Trade, sundry owners of “long, low black schooners” may have 
| imagined euch a device, and possible that in such case they would 
put forth the ludicrous apology of provocation coming from the other 
| side, in the countenance (save the mark !) given to the privateers of the 
| new Confederate States of America. We say this is possible, because 
the race of fools is not yet extiest. The Mexican government however 
would know too well how effectually it would be sealing its own doom, 
if it were to play any euch pranks at this moment; to say nothing of 
Eogland, France, and Spain pretty soon making the seas too hot to hold 
any of the adventurous gentlemen who hail from South Street. 

Some of our Canadian contemporaries are sorely wrath against these 
States. Still, we must regret to see any of them forgetting their dignity, 
in rivalling the international abuse so common on this side of the border. 
| Could they not quietly set their military house in order, without Sighting 

unprofitable battles in type? In the former occupation, they have our un- 
bounded sympathy. We rejoice to see that the Volunteer spirit is 





This confession of determining first, and then szeking justification is, we 
say, creditable to the Captain’s candour. His ingenuity is also to be 
commended, aad might be imitated by some leading Counsellors at the 
Bar. A doubt arose in his mind whether Messrs. Slidell and Mason 
could really be considered in the light of despatches ; but an inventive 
wit smoothed away the difficulty, and by termiog them the “ embodi- 
ment” thereof he satisfied a doubting conacience. 

So far, the gallant Captain proceeds gingerly ; but when, having jast 


preading, certain that it may be developped to an immense extent, 
without the parade of any bitter or unneighbourly feeling. 
—_——_— 


PA ustc. 


The sensation of the week has been an Amateur Concert for a charitable 
purpose, given in a splendid mansion, got up with infinite pains, attended 
by a world of fashion, and to be repeated, so great was the success, on Tues- 
day evening. Of the performance we shall probably have something to say 
in our next issze. In the meantime, keeping watch, in the interest of all 





come from the Havana, he repeats the libel—long since refuted—that 
the two Emissaries, or individuals, or what you will, were presented to 
the Captaia-General by H. B. M. Consal-General, our confidence comes 
toa halt. The more so as the incautious Captain flatly contradicts 
himself. In one paragraph he says that be was told by the 
Captain-General bimself that he only received Messrs. Slidell and 
Mason “as distinguished gentlemen and sirangers;” while pre- 
sently he reiterates the charge that Mr. Crawford introduced 
them “as Ministers of the Confederate States on their way to Eogland 
and France.” 

But now comes something better atill. Captain Wilkes made another 
“ determination,” and this tim he consulted his authorities before mak- 
ing it. He determined to capture the 7rent and send her into Key West 
for adjudication ; for not only would the ship have been condemned for 
* resisting to be hed” and for “ carrying these persons,” “ the cargo 
was also liable, as all the shippers were knowing to the embarkation of 
these live dispatches, and their traitorous motives and actions to the 
Union of the United States.” We said we would not quarrel with the 
Captain's grammar, aod we woa’t; bat we invite the reader to 
bring before his mind’s eye the shippers of doubloons and 
dollars at Vera Craz entering into traitorous connivance with 
a brace of “live despatches.” This is too much; the Captain’s 
marine law must have broken down at this point, however 
swimmingly it might previously have borne him up. There remains 
only the climax of the whole story, told to the world in this carious 
epistle, while it should only bave been “ told to the Marines.” With this 
big prize, dollars and all, in bis clatcb, Captain Wi'kes forbeara to snatch 
it, and lets the Trent go her way, minus only the poor “ traitorous persons,”’ 
Can you guess the why and wherefore? Impossible ; you mast give it up. 
Being only a day or two’s sail from Key West, and with, we say, this 
little fortune in his grasp, he changes his mind because he is “‘ 80 reduced 
in officers and crew,” and because of “ the derangement it would cause 
innocent persons! !’’ The coolaess with which the Captain then assures 
himself, that his officers and crew will be qaite coatent that be thus 
“deprived them of a well-earned reward,” is an admirable touch at 
the close. If they were not well aware that this aseertion was unmitigated 
gammon, their natural indignation at the loss they have sustained would 





lovers of music, over the forthcomings of the various new Operas promised i 


by Miss Louisa Pyne and her company in London, we have to put the follow- 
ing account on record. It is evidently from the pen of one of those inexorable 
critics, to whom play bills are not articles of faith. 

At the English Opera things have undergone but little change, save in the 
temporary suspension of the “ Marriage of Georgette,” to make room for “ an 
entirely new and original” operetta, by Mr. George Linley, entitled “‘ The Toy- 
Maker.” As our — faith in the veracity and modesty of theatrical bi 

| has been a little shaken of late, we thought it as wel Jnot to take the annoance- 
| ment au pied de la lettre, and to make all all for the guine feelings 
| of the author. Instead therefore of “ entirely new” we simply read “ new and 





original ;” wishing to gaard ourselves against disappointment. 
overture had jast commenced when we entered the house ; and the first 
chords at once proved the accuracy of our presentiment. The overture was not 
entirely new, being no other in fact than that of our old friend Auber, to the 
opera of the “ Philtre,” one of his earliest and freshest productions. The idea 
of playing another composer's prelude to an entirely “ original” work, without 
mentioning the fact, is unquestionably new, and it is just possible that in this 
sense it was understood by the author. Plot and music might be original, for 
all that, we thought ; and, awaiting the rising of the curtain with the greatest 
| anxiety to satisfy ourselves on that point, we meanwhile ordered a book of the 
| words. No “libretto” was to be had for love or money. “Larline” was 
offered us instead for a shilling—rather dear for so poor a subject—but we 
prepared to pay half that sum for a bill of the “ Toy-Maker,” which fortu- 
nately inf us that the “ scene was laid in Nuremberg.” This was plea- 
sant information at any rate. 

Well, the play began. Van Grootz, the Toy-maker (Mr. Honey), appears in 
his “ atelier,” glorying in the fabrication ofa splendid doll, that only wanted 
| breath to live. He is disturbed in the admiration of his work, by the arrival 
| of his young son, Maximilian (Miss Susan Pyne) a half-witted boy, who tells 

his father he wants something to love, whereupon the old man promises his 
darling child he shall have something to love very shortly. Kloster, the a 
maker's nephew (Mr. Haigh), meanwhile has taken the public into his conti- 
dence, and acquainted them with his attachment for a young florist, Bertha 
(Miss Thirlwail), an attachment of coarse reciprocated by the young lady, and 
of course opposed iz, Kloster’s nncle. Bat how to get round the Toy-maker ? 
there is the rub. However much we should like to proceed with the account 
of the plot, we must beg to be excused, as it now becomes so intricate, and the 
incidents assume so grotesque a shape, that without the aid of a book, it is ut- 
terly impossible to do jastice to the author of the libretto. 

Some of our readers may remember the story of “ La Poupée de Naremberg,”’ 
acomic opera, by Adolphe Adam, performed last year at the Bijou Theatre, 
by Madame Radersdorf and party, under the name of “ Dolly ;” while others 
may perchance have seen the farce at St. Jamea’s Theatre, called “‘ Magic 
Toys.” As far as the plot is concerned, therefore, the operetta can hardly be 
pronoanced “ entirely new ;” while the music, though not Adam’s, is so essen- 
tially French, and of so light a texture, that it barely affords scope for the dis- 
play of originality. The two or three songs, however, and a trio, which form 
the operetta, are prettily scored, and betray a practised hand. The piece was 
well acted, be any by Miss Sasan Pyne and Miss Thiriwall. This is all we 
have to say about Mr. George Linley’s*‘ Toy Maker.” It is well koown 





| 





not be mitigated by Mr. Welles’s protest against this very omission 


that 
Nuremberg toys are lightly constracted, and of a fragile nature. If‘ Dolly ” 
shoald get knocked on the head, and be handled somewhat roughly, it is, we 





mech cpprehend, the fault of the maker, who has ased such indifferent mate- 
rials. Let him present the public with a better made toy, more substantial 


— durable, and we promise Mr. Linley he will be rewarded for his 
a s 
Drama. 


There being still nothing new in the theatrical circles of New York—no 
novelty at least that invites us to entertain the reader therewith—it is fortunate 
that the London stage stil! offers abundant material for filling the vacant space. 
And again Mr. Boucicault is—where he desires to be--in the van, though per- 
haps not quite so agreeably to himself as when the “ Colleen Bawn” was net- 
ting him asmall fortune per week. The fact is, the “ Octoroon ” has partially 
failed, for the London play-goers sometimes exercise their right of hissing, and 
they did hiss the finale of that strange medley on the first night of its long-pro- 
mised production. Mr. Boucicault undertook, of course, to lecture the public 
—through a letter addressed to the 7imes—upon its presumption and igno- 
rance, which had greatly astonished him. The critics however stick to it that 
the fiasco was caused by the author's faulty construction, which must be a bit- 
ter pill to the playwright who has been heard to declare that Shakspeare was 
‘the worst constructionist in the world.” Thus writes one of the cool lookers 
on, in an able weekly of the 23rd ult. 


The chances against throwing double sixes twice in succession are so great, 
that very long odds may be safely betted against the contingency. Taking into 
account the caprice of the public, and the impossibility of calculating how so 
completely to hit its taste or fancy as to ensure what the French justly call a 
“mad success,” the chances are nearly as great against a second piece by the 
same author having a run like its predecessor. A drama of which the writer's 
expectations were probably but moderate, may carry all before it for two sea- 
sons, and may be announced as in “ the second year” of its attraction ; and 
another, planned expressly for a similar long career, may be comparatively 
short-lived. We should even be inclined to assert that the more confident a 
dramatic authors feels of a great success, the more likely public is to disap. 

int him. Habent sua fata libelli is as trae of plays as 8; and in thi 
ate there is often a singular perversity. Abstract merit, of course, coants for 
much ; but itis notall. Dramatic chronicles abound in records of failures and 
successes equally inexplicable. Jt was the professional judgment of “She. 
Stoops to Conquer” that it would not survive a first performance, and to this 
day it is one of the most popular of English comedies. Jerrold wrote many pieces 
superior to “ Black-Eyed Susaa,” that had not a tenth of its success, 

be likes and dislikes of the public appear beyond the calculation of the 
most practised experience. One novel or striking effect may make a piece 
talked of, and everybody must see it ; another is filled with incident, and excites 
no special interest. edoubt if Mr. Boucicault himself was not surprised by 
the extraordinary and continuous run of the “ Colleen Bawa.” e has at. 
tempted to follow it up by another “ great hit,” and has already declared him- 
self, in a letter to the 7imes, as “ strangely bewildered,” by an evident indica- 
tion on the part of the pMblic, that it does not like the chief incident of the 
“Octoroon.” It is an ominous start for the new piece. The author ascribes 
the disapproval of the last scene of the play to a revulsion of public fealing on 
the question of slavery. In this Mr. Boucicault, we think, is in errror. The 
dissatisfaction is on a point of taste ; it condemns a fault of dramatic constrac- 
tion, The conclusion of the “ Octoroon” is clumsy and ineffective ; it mixes up 
the real and the supernatural in an absurd combination; the actual death of 
Zoe by poison is accompanied by a spectral exhibition in the style of the “ Cor- 
sican Brothers ;” it is totally out of keeping with the rest of the drama, and in 
effect is only perplexing. one of the characters are sap possess the 
“ second sight” on which the interest of the “ Corsican Brothers” depends, 

Yet as Zoe dies on a sofa, the wall of the room separates and discovers a 
tableau of the Indian standing with a drawn knife over the body of M’Closkey, 
the tracalent ruffian of the plot. As the Indian avenger is not knowa to be 
dead, this combination of the real and the visionary, of actual existence with 
the supernataral, is a total failare. It puzzled the audience’; it was not ludic- 
rons enough to laugh at, so it was hissed, and the curtain fell upon a scene that, 
of iteelf, was a decided failare. Mr. Boucicault says, in his explanation, that 
the public wished to have a happy, instead of a tragic termination to the 
drama, and resented the sacrifice of the Octoroon to the tyranny of the 
Code noir of Louisiana. If the audience did feel this interest in the fate of 
Zoe, it was as great a compliment to the author, as the dd d 
to Mr. Dickens when it was evident he intended “ Little Nell” to die, But the 
audience rarely take that degree of interest in a stage heroine. What they 
wished was a well contrived end to the drama, tragic or not ; and the conclasion 
of the “ Octoroon” is weak and disappointing, besides being wholly at variance 
with the long statement of the basis of the plot, given as a preface, in the play- 
bills. The author himself most unwisely prepares the audience, by his pro- 
gramme, for a termination, that he says, in bis published letter, would have de- 
stroyed the “ moral teaching” of the whole drama. He has only himself to 
blame for the feeling he roused against his own plot. 

* * * The drama was very well received up to the fiasco of the last act, 
when the feeling took the unfortunate turn we have noted. The author has 
prepared for a similar success as that of the “ Colleen Bawn ;” he has issued 
notices to “ country managers” wishing to produce the “ Octoroon ;” he has 
brought over a Salem Scudder from America, to play bis own part, and super- 
intend the piece in the country theatres. He has gone to the front to a 
the good fortune, for which, in the “ Colleen Bawn,” he waited. We fear 
challenge to the fickle power may prove the Nemesis that visits dramatists like 
other men. There is no “ tremendous header,” or any other bit of acrobat dis- 

layed in the “Octoroon.” We doubt if it will overtake the “ Colleen Bawn” 

n its ran, or even make half itscourse. The discussions of the dinner table and 
the small talk of the evening party send audiences tothe theatre. But who can 
start the equivocal theme of the “ Octoroon,” or dwell on it in general society ? 
The topic will be avoided by tacit consent. This is an objection the “ Col- 
leen Bawn” had not to contend with. — 





Will some one kindly invent a name for the Knights of the Trapize? It is 
impossible to call a man a Zampillaerostator, which would be to personify the 
science as announced in the play-bills ; and besides, such a title might easily 
be transmitted into Gorillaerostator, the performance being better adapted to 
the gorilla than to members of the human species. Trapezist is near the mark ; 
but Trappie rolls more easily over the tongue ; and as this age has beyond doubt 
deeper andgwider sympathies with bran-new tights aad spangles than with worn 
out conventual systems, there could be no great harm in borrowing such an 
appellation. We propose therefore to designate Mr. Hanlon as the Trappist, 
the name moreover being not unnaturally associated with the Academy of 
Music, though the medium of Za Favorifa and other Operas of monkish ten- 
dencies. We proeeed therefore with our brief word of notice. 

When we saw, at our grand musical temple on Thursday night, a platform of 

timable length stretched adown,pit and along a portion of the stage, we ac- 
knowledged the force of the Latin apothegm, Arslonga. When the Trappist flew 
through the air, over it, at peril of his neck, the proverb was complete, in its 
application: Vila brevis. 

The Trapézes have been often described. We need therefore only say—having 
seen both—that Hanlon beats Léotard by a summerset in midair. The specta- 
tors, indubitably feeling that haman nature was thereby exalted—each one pro- 
bably appropriating to himself, in his own innermost sensations, a portion of 
the daring and agility displayed—the sp we say, rap ly applauded. 
Could they do otherwise? Fifty cents is a low price for luxuriating in vicarious 
danger. Who should stay at home, with such a chance of manslaughter before 
his eyes? 

The crowd was furthermore entertained by a semi-pantomimic show after the 
manner of the Ravels. Io a few moments after emerging from the hoase, all of 
it had already slipped our memory, save a gorgeous peacock, a prolonged bit of 
filth based on a fellow tumbling into a‘vasket of eggs, a really superb Giant, and 
a mediocre Jack-the-Giant-Killer. 


Fatts and fancies, 


A correspondent, referring to an article from the Journal des Debats, 
quoted in the Albion, which reproaches Eogland for not having erected a 
monument to the memory of Newton, says: “ Mr. Bubinet is at fault; 
such a t (and a magnificent one) was raised years ago, in the 
town of Mansfield, certainly the most fitting spot for a monument to the 
great philosopher.” ————H. M. steamer Spueful, which has arrived at 
Halifax from Newfoundland, brought intelligence that the election at 
Harbour Grace, which passed off quietly, resulted in the return of the 
Government candidates. Mr. Spurgeon concluded one of his late 
lectures, by vindicating the course he was pursuing io delivering lectares 
on secular subjects. It was his opinion that the age did not so mach 
require books on religion as secular books written in a religious spirit. 

The Spanish Credit Molilier, of which the capital is 24,000,000 
francs, have invested about 7,000,000 francs in gas works at Madrid, 
which are so remunerative as to assure the payment of the interest on 
the whole capital! of the great concera !——_——The Quebec Tandem Club 
isin ao exceedingly flourishing condition. The Governor General took the 
lead in late eplendid turo out. Sleighing has an immense charm for no- 
vieee._—— According to the Literary Gazette, the painter Leys has received 
a commission to execate, in a bali of the Hotel de Ville at Aatwerp, a 
series of wall paiatings, for which he is to receive 200 000 francs. — 
Johanna Wagner, who has taken again to the drama, with which she 
began ber career, has not been ae successful as was anticipated, and 
will return to the opera.———_—The number of tourists who bave visited 
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Chamounix this year by the official list exceeds 9000; among whom 
there were 4169 aod Americans, 1983 Freach, 712 Germans, 356 
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Russians, 26 Spaniards, and 3 Tarks.-————The Duke of amgety 
was to preside at a public meeting, at Willis’ Rooms, in London, on the 
28th ult., to arrange a plan for some fitting memorial of the late Lord 
Herbert. The Duke of Newcastle, Earl Russell, Viscount Palmerston, 
Lord Brougham, aod the Earl of Derby, were expected to take 
part.—_—_—_-_-—_ Mr. Macfarren is said to have made great pro- 

rees in another opera on an English subject. Quarrels 
} not always descend from generation to generation. Mr. Charles 
Dickens, Jun., was married in London, on the 19th ult, to a 
daughter of Mr. Evans, one of the well known firm of Bradbury and 
Evans, publishers of J’unch —It is rcmoured that among the sights 
and sounds of next year will be an English opera at Drary-lane Theatre | 
to combine, it is added, Mademoiselle Tietjens and Mr. Sims Reeves- 
—QOn the 15th October the Nile commenced to fall, and since Nov. 
5 the river bas returned to its natural channe).———The funeral of the 
King of Portugal took place at Lisbon, on the 16th ult., aod was very ua- 
merously attended, far more so than either that of Donna Maria II. or 
Don Pedro lV. The cortege occupied about five hours in passing from 
the Palace of Necessidades to the Church of St. Vincent —-——A new 
work by J. G. Kohl, entitled “ A History of the Discovery of America,”’ 
is soon to be published in London.——_——-A sardonic old trainer at New- 
market, when his wife disputed with him, never vouchsafed her a reply, 
not from any amiable motive af concessiov, but with the persuasion that 
such a course of treatment was the greatest panishment he coald inflict. 
“Women,” said the ancient mysogyniet, with a grin, “bate a walk 
over {’” Messrs. Dennery and Mocquart bave dramatised, for a 
Paris theatre, Platarch’s Life of Jalias Cesar. What next? 











of Mirzapore. It is hard to say which side is the more reasonable. It 
is monstrously absard for cultivators to expect purchasers to pay a 
higher price when they can buy at a lower ; but it ie not less absurd to 
expect the natives of India to produce a highly speculative crop with 
ee profit than would suffice to sustain a steady, well established 
trade. 

It is easy for your philosophical economist to demonstrate that the 
quality of Iadian produce is certain to accommodate itself by degrees to 
the requirements of purchasers. It is even more easy for practical men 
to point out, as many have done, tbat a little alteration in the machinery 
employed in our factories would bring the [adian descriptions of cottor 
much more nearly up tu the value of the average American produce 
than the relative prices which have hitherto prevailed would imply. No 
one doubts that India and England, if left dependent on each other, 
could very soon so modify their modes of cu'tivation and manufactare 
as torenJer them mutually eufficient for each other’s wants, But those 


considerations forget the risk which is involved in such speculations. 
The boarded cotton crop of the Southern States is still in existence, and 
if it were suddenly set free, those who had invested deeply either in the 
caltivation or the parchase of Indian cotton would be exposed to ruinous 
loss, The growers and the purchasers are anxious to cast the risk upon 
each other, and eager economists are zealous enough io pressing upoo 
both the immense advantages which will accrue to them, and through 
them to the couatry, if the American war should bold, and the blockade 
should continue to be rigorously maintained. To those who estimate 





A singular establishment exists ia Russia— the Imperial Hotel for old 
worn-out horses, built in the park of Tzarkoe Selo, for the reception of 
animals employed in the service of the Emperor. A special cemetery is 
annexed to the building, and tombstones record the names of the horses 
buried, those of the Sovereigns who bad ridden them, as well as the bat- 
tles and memorable events at which the animals had been present. 
Macmillan and Co, of London, have just published “The Lady of La 








Garaye,” by the . Mrs. Norton.—— now fell io large quantities 
for two hours on the 16th ult. in Paris. Galignant states that 
among the papers of a wealthy old gentleman, who died very saddenly 


in the gardens of the Tuileries on the 16:b ult., the following note, dated 
80 far back as 1845, was found: “ When I am dead, I desire that my face 
ehall be covered wiih a pitch plaster, closing the nostrils so as to pre- 
vent a return to life in the grave ; aud that afterwards a deep incision 
shall be made in my heart. I wish to be buried without any coffia, and 
I also desire that the earth sball be carefully trodden down on my body.”’ 
—-——George William Frederic Freytag, the celebrated Oriental 
scholar, died on the 16:h of last month, at Dorterdorf, near Bonn. He 
was the author of several Arabic works, the principal of which was his 
great “ Lexicon Arabico-Latioum,” ia 4 vols.41830.1837,) The 


the ch of an irruption of American cotton without having any per- 
sonal interest at stake, the probability of the release of the imprisoned 


cast may be expected to be a little more nervous about the reeult. Vast 
as would be the gaia both to England and India from the establishment 
of the cotton trade between them on a sound and permanent basis, dea- 


| om the South Parade in the citadel of Corfu. Thus, while the 


who rail at mill-owners and ryote /or not acting more promptly oa these | 


stores ceems minute enough; but men who stake their fortunes on the | 





Clearys 
aod M‘Caffraye are etill awaiting their tcial in England, the murderer of 
Corporal Donollan at Corfa bas expiated bis crime on the spot, and no 
doubt this prompt retribution will prove the most radical care for these 
barbarous outrages.—The controversy (says a letter from Corfu) which 
has been opened respecting the ammunition which is by the rales of the 
service entrasted to the keeping of the soldiers will, perbaps, result in 
the introduction of some measures of a preventive character. Promp 
and condign punishment on the spot is, however, afier the perpetration 
of the crime, if not a remedy for the identical crime that bas been com- 
mitted, certainly the measure most calculated to inspire, by the sudden- 
ness of the ple, a whol dread of the consequences attendant 
upon the rash indalgence of vindictive passion. 

We believe that Officers generally are averse to having their men de- 
prived of the custody of their ammunition. Such a regulation would be- 
tray a want of confidence, which should not be felt, etill less exhibited. 
P.S.—We regret to hear of still another of these fearful crimes committed 
at Aldershot, on the 25th alt. A private of the 78th shot and killed on 
the spot Sergeant Dixon, of that regiment. The only remedy is a dram- 
head court-martial in all cases. 





Several new defensive works have been commenced at Toronto, by men 
of the 30th Regt. They receive extra pay.——The 30th is to be trained 
daring wiater in the use of heavy artillery, under Lt. Davis, R.A., anda 
party of gunvers.——The proposed augmentation in the RI. Regt. of Art. 
having received the sanction of her Majesty, a redistribution of the three 
divisions stationed at Warley, Sheerness, and Woolwich will shortly be 
effected, in order to establish a depot for the brigades serving in India. 
——The 100th Regt. stands fifth in the relative superiority in shooting 
of the regiments classified in 1860-61, the names of the three best judges 





lers in the article may be excused for forming their own judg oa 
less exalted considerations. The quotations of the market are the only 
trustworthy expression of the jadgment of the trade ; and it is on them, 
much more than on the arguments which have been urged on the sab- 
ject, that we rely to justify the bope that the resulis of the American 
war will be the permacent establishment of Iodia as our chief source of 
cotton supply. 

Since the complaints of insufficient prices which have arrived from 
India were made, the market bas advanced about fifty per cent. If the 
unlucky Red Sea Telegraph had been ia operation (as we hope it will be 
in course of time), lodia might already kaoow that the prices offered in 
Liverpool are sufficient to insure profits to the cotton grower euch as 
have never been dreamed of, and there can be no doubt that the news, 
when it arrives, will stimulate production to a point with which even 


h 





eam subscribed to the Shakspeare Fund exceeds £3,000, Mr. Henry 
Hatb has contributed a second £100 ————A fellow, with a railway 
imagination, wants to know bow long it will be before they open the 
jal line. Mr. Charles Reade, in the “Cloister and the 
Hearth,” makes one of bie medieval characters, in speaking of the first 
use of forks, say: “They do even tell of a cardinal of Rome, which 
armeth his guest’s left band with a little bifurcal dagger to hold the 
meat, while hie knife cutteth it. But methinks this, too, is to be wiser 
than Him who made the hand eo supple and prebensile.” Late ac- 
counts from British Columbia describe the gold mines as more productive 
than ever. —The Poet L te has lied with the request of 
6 0 to write an Inauguration Ode. The 
ode is now in the hands of Mr. Sterndale Bennett, who bas undertaken to 
appr te music for it.——_——The first consigument of goods 
International Exbibition cf 1862 has arrived in London. As was 
the case in 1851, these earliest contributions are from Russia, ——-——— 
Mr. Ly has reached England, bearing considerable traces of the 
severe injury he received during the late murderous assault in Japan. 
He bas the scar of a deep wound across the left arm, which bas so 
affected the hand that the fingers are quite powerless. Mr. Oliphant re- 
ceived another wound over the clavicle, which went within aa inch of 
the jugular vein, and thus very narrowly escaped with his life —-—— 
“Tt is in contemplation,” says the Temps, “ to enlarge the Jardin des 
Plantes by adding to it the ground on which the Halle aux Vins now 
stands, which would make the garden one of the largest of its kind in the 
world. As tothe Halle aux Vine, it will probably be removed to Berey. 
A ship arrived at Calcutta on the 16th of October, bringing 20 
bbred sires based for the Indian government in England for 
the .————Beyrout has not beea so unhealthy for the last twenty 
as it is at present, It is said that there have beea more than 
000 a ym sick at a time. The epidemic, however, has rarely 
—- tal. For the seat left vacant in the French Academy b 
death of M. Scribe, the following are mentioned as candidates : ta. 
Fleury, Octave Feuillet, Mazarés, De Carné, and Jules Simon. — 
It is most a) yawn eays the Court Journal, that her Mujesty and the Prince 
Consort will reside at the White Lodge, Richmond Park, for a short time 
aay to the departure of the court for Osborne.——-——-We regret to 
of a calamitous and beartrending occurrence at Edinburgh, the sud- 
den fall of a densely-populated “ land,” or tenement of dwelling-houses 
in the lower division of the High Street, which resulted in the death of 
twenty two persons, and the injury, more or less severe, of thirteen 
others. ——_—-—Mr. Edwand Potter, a Liberal, has been elected M.P. for 
Carlisle, by a majority of one over Mr. Hodgeon, the Conservative candi- 
date. Owing to the impaired state of his health Mr. Justice Hill 
has deemed it expedient to resign his seat iu the Court of Queen’s Bench. 
———-~--~Profeesor John W. 8. Howe is about to give a course of Read- 
ings from Shakespeare and the Poets at the Packer [ostitute, in 
Brooklyn. 
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COTTON. 


Now that all the wotld tekes as much interest in the statistics of the 
cotton trade as if every man were eitber a grower, o spinner, or at least 
4 epee ea it is a curious thing to observe the divergencies of opinion 
and action between Liverpool aod Bombay, and even between the by- 
standers and principals in the exciting game which is going on in our 
own markets. As might be yoy: a good deal of unreasonable com- 
plaint finds its way into print hb in India and at home. India bas 
really exerted herself most creditably. She bas already sent in this 
fd mage twice as much raw material for Manchester mills as we 

we been accustomed to receive from ber. The quantity at sea is un- 

ientedly large, and the preparations for an increased growth in 

@ next season are considerable enough to insure a still further deve 
lopment of the supply in 1862. And yet people here are not quite satis- 
fied. We know that the ryots of India could grow vastly more cotton 
than they seem disposed to do, and we are apt to chide the caution or 
indolence which prevents them from grasping, with a more vigorous 
hand the golden opportunity of transferring a lucretive trade from its 
old haunts on the American coast to their own fields and ports. One 
bears constant murmurings that the natives of India do not change their 
habits in a day, and take to cultivating exotic varieties of cotton with 
all the best appliances, instead of doggedly going on in the production 
ofa smn os om does not suit the taste of English manufacturers. 
Quite enough is being done, even in this direction, to show that Iodia is 
alive to the advantage oi suiting the quality of her exports to the mar- 
ket ehe has to feed ; but all that bas been done is nothing to what might 


be done if she were not hanging back with some hesitation from the gi- 


gantic epeculation which would gratify Manchester and fill India with 
wealth. 


With a complacent air of superiority, we are apt to ascribe this com- 
parative sluggishness to a want of enterprise and skill in the native 
races ; but before this, explanation can be accepted, it is only fair to 


hear what Iodia bas to say for herself in the matter. Take up avy Bom- 
per, aud you are eure to meet with recriminations 
which are ludicrously like our own complaints, except that the point is 
way. Bombay bas quite as much to say about the — of 
t the 

nese of Indian ryote and exporters. The cotton interest of 
admits that the preaching of Manchester, and notably of the Cot- 
ly Association, is fully up to the mark—that the prospect of 
an unlimited demand has been dinned into their ears till they are al- 
of bearing of the good fortune that is before them; but 
they complaio that while we demand an unlimited growth of cotton, we 
scarcely offer remunerative prices for that which is already gathered. 
a, the highest quotation for Surats 
which seems to bave reached India was under sixpeoce a pound, and the 
Calcutta papers insist, not without some confirmatory evidence, that the 
2 of profit which this would afford is altogether insufficient to 

the risk of an uncertain investment. Some of them, indeed, 

not offering a bigher 


bay or Calcutta pa 


the other 
— merchants and manutacturers as Manchester can urge al 
vy 
Ind 
ton Su 
most 


At the date of the last news from Indi 


y 
Eoveigh bitterly against Eoglish purchasers for 


price ; and it is recorded as a great piece of injastice that Manchester 


while beggiog for more cotton, actually refuses to pay more than the 
market price for a large stock which is said to be rotting in the stores 





ter will be satisfied. Still, in the midst of the steadily growing 
demand, the faintest hint of an arrangement of the American difficulty 
bas an appreciable influence on the sensitive markets of this country. 
Mr. Russell, in his last letter, expressed rather a despairing wish than a 
hope that some way of accommodation might be found, and oa the in- 
stant speculation was checked, and a momentary gloom passed over the 
market. Wvben it is remembered how large a proportion of the transac- 
tions which take place daily are purely speculative, and how immense 
is the stake involved—the enhancement of the value of the cotton held 
in Liverpool bave already reached many millions—it is not surprising 
that the upward progress should bave beea more hesitating than was au- 
ticipated, and that the market should only jast have attaiaed a poiat 
high enough to bring the Indian production into full activity. That 
point may now, however, be said to have been reached ; and there can 
be no doubt that the traffic, once fairly opened, will go on steadily in- 
creasing, with no other chance of acheck than the very improbable 
ge of a speedy termination of the American dispute.—London paper, 
Nov. 23. 

—— 


Ovituary. 


Tue Dowacer Countess Grey.—The venerable widow of the late 
Earl Grey expired yesterday forenoon at her residence in Eaton equare. 
The late Dowager Countess, Mary Elizabeth, who was the only daugh- 


late Earl Grey, by whom she had a family of sixteea children, of whom 





Hon. Charles Grey, C.B., Seoretary to the Prince Consort ; Rear-Admi- 
widow of Mr. J. OC. Bulteel ; Lady Caroline Barrington, widow of Cap 
Lavy CuarLorre Custwrsp.—The family of Sir George Chetwynd, 


last, and duriag the afteraoon Lady Charlotte was oat riding in the 


great violence. Her pp > 4 
severe contusions, from whic 
Charlotte had only just attained ber forty-seventh year. 
George Chetwynd, Bart.— Daily News, Nov. 26. 


Lrevr.-Generat Sir J. B. Scuompps.—Lieateneat General Sr J. H 
Schoedde, K.C.B., died on the 14th alt., aged seventy-five. 


officers bad seen more service. 


in the China war. He received a go’ 


with fourteen clasps for the other engagemente in which he took part. 


Office, and was the author of severa! able works. 


Esq., Senior Member and President of H. M.'s Council of that Island. 


of diet among the officers being Capt. Lee, Lieut. Wallis, and Ensign 
Bald win.——The Canadian papers contain an unusual amount of military 
items. A Montreal paper says that the military authorities have en- 
gaged the Grand Trank workshops at Poiat St. Charles, for the purpose 





ter of William Brabazon, first Lord Ponsonby, was born on the 3d of 
March, 1775. She married, November 18, 1794, Charles, the second and 


the following survive their mother—namely, Earl Grey, Major Gen. the 


ral the Hon. Sir Frederick W. Grey, K.C.B., Lord of the Admiralty ; the 
Hon. and Rev. Jobo ; the Hon. and Rev. F. R.; the Hon. Harry Caven- 
dieh ; and the Hon. W. G. Grey ; and daughters, Lady Elizabeth Balteel, 


tain the Hon. G. Barrington ; Lady Georgiana, unmarried, and Lady 
Mary, married to the Right Hon. Sir Charles Wood, M.P.— Times, Nov. 27. 


of Grendouball, near Atberstoue, have been thrown into the deepest 
affliction by an incident which bas resulted in the premature death of 
Lady Charlotte Chetwynd. The house was full of company on Saturday 


ne'ghbourhood of the mansion with a party of ber friends, when the 
apimal she rode thied and bolted, and preseatly threw her ladyship with 
fell on ber bead and sustained several 
she never rallied ; and in spite of every 
attention and the best medical aid she expired a little before six o’clock 
on Savday morning, She did not recover sensibility after her fall. Lady 
She wasa 
daughter of the late Marquis of Downshire, and married in 1843 Sir 


He began his 
military career at the commencement of the present century, and few 
In 1801 he eerved with his regiment 
during the Egyptian campsign, and was present during the Peninsclar 
war from 1908 to the end of the = ; be ulso commanded a brigade 

4 medal for Egypt, ard for the Pen- 
ineular campaign the gold medal for Nivelle, and the silver war medal 


A. H. CLoven, Esq —Died, at Florence, aged 42, Arthur Henry Clough, 
Esq., M.A. He was of Welsh exiraction, and was educated at Rugby 
under Dr. Arnold (who always regarded him as one of bis favourite 
pupils), and at Balliol College, Oxford, where he obtained a ecbolarabip, 
and was subsequently elected Fellow of Oriel College. This post, bow- 
ever, be resigned on account of religious scruples, and became a profeesor 
in the University of London. He had held some years the appointment 
of an Examiner in the Educational department of the Privy Council 


At Clifton, Col. Farquharson, formerly of the 78th and 65th Regts., and for 
10 years Dep. Adjt..Gen., Jamaica.—At Guingamp, France, Christopher Ne- 
therwood, ., formerly of Cliffe Hall, Yorkshire.—Major R. 8. Sitwell, for- 
merly of the 3rd (King's Own) Light Dragoons.—At Dominica, Thomas Bell, 
—AbChes- | 


of rifling heavy ordnance, of which there is an immense number on St. 
Helea’s Island, and at the other arsenals.——It is officially settled that 
the establishment of the Bengal Artillery, in its reconstituted form as 
part of the Royal Artillery, will be seven brigades of six batteries each.—— 
The Army and Navy Gazette announces that the great 300 pounder muz- 
| zle loader of Sir William Armstrong is nearly completed at Elswick, 
| and will soon be on its way dowa to the proof-batts at Woolwich, A 
| 100-pounder, with the highly-important alteration of baving a solid 
breech piece, and with the vent forced through the metal of the gun, is 
| also likely to be the subject of trial at no very distant date-——The 
Spanish army is at present composed of 271,000 men and 23,000 horses, 
including the furces in the colonies. The artillery numbers upwards of 
| 14,000.——Military reviews on a grand scale are to take place daring 
the Great Exhibition of 1862.——Lieut. Col. Lowry, senior Major of the 
| 47th Regiment, has delivered a most instructive and interesting lecture 
| to bis mea, on the life and services of the late Geueral Havelock.—— 
The item above, about the Grand Trunk Railway workshops has been 
contradicted.——Lord Palmerston and the Minister of War have been 
to Shoeburyness to witness experiments with the Whitworth gans,—— 
The issue of the late “ row” among the Woolwich Cadets is that ten of 
them are “rasticated” for one term, and two for two terms. 
War Orrics, Nov. 26.—15th Ft: Maj-Gen Booth to be Col, v Gen Sir H 
Douglas, Bart, GCB, dec. 55th: Maj-Gen Elliott, to be Col, v Lt-Gen Sir J H 
Schoedde, KUB, dec. Ist WI Regt: En Gavin, 3rd, to be Lt w-p, v Plankett. 
dismissed the service. Brevet—Maj McLeod, 42d Ft, tobe Lt-Col. Promotions 
consequent on death of Gen Sir H Douglas : LtGen Sir W H Sewell, KCB, to 
be Gen; Maj Gen H E Porter to be Lt-Gen; Bvt-Col Hempbill, to he Maj-Gen; 
Lt-Col the Hon G T Devereux, R A, to be Col; Maj Fellowes, h-p Unatt, to be 
Lt Col; Capt Armstrong, 16th Ft, to be Maj. Promotions consequent on the death 
of Maj-Gen French : Byt-Col Lord G A F Paget, CB, to be Maj-Gen; Byt-Lt-Col 
Brovke to be Col; Capt and Bvt-Maj Baddeley, R A, to be Lt-Col; Capt Faulk- 
ner, b-p Unatt, to be Maj. 





Navn. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN Steam Macutvery.—A highly important trial of a 
mney genet invention io screw machinery took place at Portsmouth 
oa neaday. The Octavia, 51, originally designed as a sailing frigate 
by Sir W. Symonds, but converted in 1860 into a screw, made her official 
trial on the measured mile. The engines, the priaciple of which has 
been patented by Mr. Sells, chief draughtsman to Mesers. Maudslay and 
Fieli, consiet of three cylinders with surface condensers, the latter hav- 
ing eleven inches of pipe, and two air-pumps. The shaft ie moved by 
three cranks instead of the usaal two, thereby obtaining a more equable 
moticn: the cylinders are surrounded by “water jackets,” and are 
thas completely encased in steam. The cisterns, which are only two- 
thirds of the size of otbers of the same power of engiuer in other shi 

are fitted with a greatly improved condensing apparatus. These im- 
provements, wil!, it is now satisfactorily proved, effect a saving in the 
consumption of coal of not less than fifty percent. The machinery 
worked throughout the trip in the most satisfactory manner, and the 
speed attained varied between 11 aud 13:6 knots.—London paper, Nov. 23, 


The Nile, 90, flag of Rear-Adm’ral Milne, arrived at Bermada on the 
23d alt. trom Halifax, N.S——The late court-martial at Halifax sen- 
tenced Commander Nelson and Mr. Dowling, Master, to be severely re- 
primanded, acd the latter to loze all seniority, in cousequence of the re- 
cent loss of H.M.S. Driver on one of the Bahama reefs.——The Edgar, 89, 
refitting at Portemouth, was under orders to be ready on the 30th ult. for 
proceeding to the Mediterranean. None of ber fittings as a flagship are 
to be removed.—The Phaton, 51, Capt. Tatham, sailed from Spithead 
on the 19th ult. for the Galf of Mexico, calling in at Plymouth Sound. 
——It is announced that the Corsar, 91, the Hannibal, $1, Ieffey, 51, Racoon, 
22, Lapwing, 4, bave received orders to proceed to England trom the Me- 
diterranean. These vessele and otbers which have already been with- 
drawn, are to be replaced by other ships, Rear-Admiral J. E. Erekine, 
late second io command of the Channel squadron, has been nominated by 
the Duke of Somerset to succeed Sir Jams Hope, K.C B., as Commander- 
in-Chief of the Naval Forces in China. Sir James Hope’s appointment 
dates from the 25th January, 1859, and he will have completed his three 
years’ term of service by the time he is relieved——The , 22, 
and the Steady, 5, sailed from Havana on the 5th inst. for Vera Crez, 
The Bulldog, 6, was there at the latest dates ——The iron-clad French 
frigate Normandwe made ber firet experimental trip of Cherbourg on the 
16.h alt., with perfect success.——The sloop Medea, 6, Comm. Preston, 
left Plymouth on the 14th alt, for Halifax.—The Swallow, 9, has been com- 
missioned at Sheerness by Mr. H. N. Harris for surveying operations on 
the coast of Japan. She is to bave a complement of 90 men, inclading 
Marines ——The R-sleman, ay | commiesioned by Mr. J. W. Reed, at 
Woolwich, is intended for survey in the China Sea, to replace the brig 
Saracen.——The Firebrand, 6, Comm. Brace, at Plymouth, after having 
been thoroughly cl d and fumigated in order to eradicate every 
trace of the yellow fever, is to proceed to the Mediteranean.—— 
We notice with great regret that the Canadian Government schooner, 
J a Canadienne, bas been driven ashore in the St. Lawrence, near the 
Cariboa Islands, during a snow-rtorm. Captain Fortin and bis crew of 
37 escaped with diffiealty. Hopes are entertained that the vessel may 








ham, Capt. John Kains, R. N.—At Dram Castle, Ab bi 
Forbes Irvine, of Dram, in his 85th year.—At ty) 

Lieut. R. N.—At Southsea, Commr. A. Young, R. N. 
Capt. W. C. Sheppard, late of the 6th Inniskilling Dragoons.—— At 
Kent, R. N. Kelly, Esq., Commr. R. N.—At Beaufort 
jor-Gen. B. V. Derinzy, K. H. 





Avatyp. 


Murrary Mvurpers.—There is a great deal of talk in mil ‘e 
just now about military murders, and no one can wonder at it. 


duct to this same corporal. 
greatest agony for two days, died, and added another to the alread 


one important 


: | and the 


— court-martial, which sat on the 30:b, sentenced the 
derer to 





, B. C. Rowles, Bsq., 
—At Nutfield, bane, 
Brencbley, 
villas, Cheltenham, Ma- 


circles 
he last 
mail from the lonian Islands brings news of what, we believe, is the sixth 
military murder which bas been committed during the present year—two 
of them double murders—the terrible force of the Eofield ball having io 
both these cases made it the instrument of a twofold slaughter. In its 
essence, the last case differs in no respect from all the others. A soldier, 
entertaining a dislike to a corporal, for some real or fancied wrong, 
loaded his carbine, and discharged ite contents into the side of bis enemy. 
The immediate cause of the mau’s anger was sentence of confinement to 
barracks for six days, which was the consequence of insubordinate con- 
Tbe unhappy man, after lingering in the 
iy too 
long list of the victims of murderous insubordination in our army.—lo 
particuler, however, this murder of Corporal Donoliaa, by 
ivate Chadwick, (both of the lst Batalion, 9th Regiment) at Corfu, 
iffered from the other murders in the United Kingdom. The murdered 
man died on the 28'h October ; on the same day a court of inquiry was held, 
mur- 
bang«d. This sentence was carried into effect on the 8ib alt., 


be got of ia the Spring ——The Hi a, troop-sbip, bas sailed from 
Halifax for Bermuda.——The U. S. Goveroment bas contracted for three 
iroo-plated ships of war. These are, by J. Ericsson, New York, who 
proposes a battery, 172 it. long, 41 ft. broad, 11} fi. deep, 10 ft. draught, 
1,255 tons measuremeut, to make a speed of 9 miles per hour, to cost $275,- 
| 000, and require one buadred days to build ; by Merrick & Son, Philadel- 
pet 
bia, a vessel of wood and iron combined, 220 ft. long, 60 ft. beam, 23 ft. 
eep, 13 ft. draught, 3,296 tons, and 9} knots speed. She will require nine 
montbs to build, and cost $780,000. Lastly, the proposal of Bashnell 
& Co., New Haven, is for a vessel iron-clad, on the rail and plate = 
ple, and to obtain bigh speed. She is to be 180 ft. long, 123 ft. beam, 
10 ft. draught, to go 12 knots an hour. She will require four months to 
build, and will cost $235 250.——The whole of the screw gunboats at- 
tached to the first division of the steam reserve at Chatham have been 
supplied with one 100-pounder and one 40-pouoder Arms ms pivot gan 
on their upper decks——The Sateltite, 21, at Devonport, is ordered to be 
put in commission with a complement of 270 men and rs,——The 
gunboats Sheldrake and Spider are commissioned for the South Ea+t Coast 
o! America.——The gundoat Landreil, Commr. Martin, arrived at this 
port yesterday from Bermuda. 


ArrorntwEnts.—Capt J O Johnston to Satellite—Commrs: R H Barton to 
Orpheus; G Skipwith, addi, to Castor, for service in Brilliant.—Lieuts: A 
Jekyll, addl, to 0 , for di 
Cornwallis; P P — 
dale, R H D King and W Thresher, to Sadellite.—Paymasters: R A Cumming to 

in Brilliant; J Hill to Dauntless; W B Mainprice to Royal 
Adelaide "Brien to Bigar; C W Turke to Satellite. 
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New Books. | 


Was it not Charles James Fox who said—when a friend eulogised the 
printed report of somebody's speech on a public occasion—that it could not | 
have produced any stirrisg effect upon the hearers, if distant readers found 
itso much to their liking? The dogma thus conveyed must be taken in. | 
deed with many grains of allowance ; but undoubtedly the converse is 
often true. A set party assembled, with a special object to commemo- 
rate, cannot but suggest to accomplished orator or practised Poet 
Laureate may things good and suitable, which are sure to fall upon ears | 
attuned to their most gracious reception. When bowever the janctare 
has passed by, when the ecene and the audience are changed, happy bits | 
are not always so telling. This difference between the now and the then | 
occurs to us as we skim over a volume of Songs in Many Keys, by Uliver 
Wendell Holmes, just published by Messrs. Ticknor and Fields. The 
greater number of these lyrics were given forth under local or momen- 
tary inspiration ; and, though their author is a man and a writer of such | 
large and genial sympathies that he cannot be altogether tied down by 
time or circumstance, it is manifest that without these adjuncts a portion | 
of the charm evaporates. Yet with what coneummate tact Mr. Holmes | 
can strike the lyre, and with what felicitoas touch, we showed io thee | 
colamas two moaths ago, by copying into them his “ Vive La France !”, | 
& sentiment offered at the dinner given to Prince Napoleon, in Boston, | 
on the 25th of September last. I: was not a little singular that on that | 
oecasion a distinguished politician and diplomatist, who occupied the 
Chair, contrived to go to the very opposite extreme, and in truth to stick 
g0 many unpleasant pins into the guest, while tickliag the ears of his 
hosts around the board, that no man could read Mr. Holmes’s little poem 
and Mr. Everett’s studied address, without perceiving that in mere know- | 
ledge of the world the poet showed himeelf far superior to the statee- 
man. Ino the five stanzas, of eight lines eacb, there was not an allusion 
fitted to call forth any other feeling oo the part of the visitor than that 
of gratified national pride. In the speech of Mr. Everett, on the con- | 
trary, we find such cheerful reminders to a Frenchman and a Bona | 
parte as, “ the loes of Quebec’’—the “extinction of the power and in- | 
fluence of France on this Continent” —the First Napoleon “ doubifal 
whether he should be able to bold Louisiana agaios! the naval power of 
Great Britain.” How the poor Prince must have eat on thorns, as he 
listened to the manner in which his countrymen’s magaoificent discover- 
ies and conquests in the West had melted away from their 8” 





five etanzas in short measure are rather too many, even when broken up 
into Parts. Besides, some of these etanzas—we hope Boston will not 
rise en masse, and demand that we be sent to Fort Warren—border upon 
nursery rhymisboves, and the great Lisbon Earthquake, done up in eight 
and six metre, is an absolute break dowa. Bat we will not quote these 
flaws ; we prefer to close this notice with congratulation and apprecia- 
tion at our pen’s end, Who then, we say, will show us better samples 
of descriptive verse—acater, fresher, more thoroughly illustrative— 
than these lines that follow, taken from a brief poem entitled “ Spring” ? 


The bog’s green harper, thawing from his sleep, 
Twangs a hoarse note and tries a shortened leap ; 
On floating rails that face the softening noons 
The still shy turtles range their dark platoons, 
Or, toiling aimless o’er the mellowing fields, 
Trail tbrough the grass their tessellated shields. 

* * . * 


The robin, jerking his spasmodic throat, 
Repeats, imperious, bis stacedto note ; 
Tbe crack-brained bobolink courts his crazy mate, 
Poised on a balrush tipsy with his weight. 
Perbaps these couplets bave been quoted a hundred times. 
the better. They might well be committed to memory. 


So much 


We bave all deplored at times the tendency of French dramatic litera- 
ture. If we may believe the subjoiaed extract from a lat: Paris letter, 
new subjects for satire and reprehension are opening up to the purvey- 
ors for Parisian entertainment. 


To turn from grave to lighter subjects, there is, at this moment, a dra- 
matic success that is perhaps the most thoroughly genuine one that has 
been achieved for the last ten years in Paris. Certainly, since the mo- 
ment when the vogue of young Alexandre Dumas’ pieces began of the 
* Demi-mondes,” “ Diane de Lye,”’ &c., nothing is at all comparable to 
the sensation caused by “ Les lotimes,” which was performed at the 
Vandeville last week. The author is Victorien Sardon, a young man, 
already very celebrated for two or three pieces that will become fixtares 
of the French stage ; * Les Pattesde Mouche,” and “ Piccoliao,”’ amongst 
others. Besides the merits of the piece, in a literary poiat of view, it 
has a great one for me, and a great interest for the English thinking pub- 
lic, inasmuch as it is a fierce attack upon the social morality of modern 
France. 

I bave more than once tried to draw your attention to this charactcr- 
istic of certaia literary productions now in France, and i am quite sure 
it isa very important study. There is latterly a tendency in the French 
drama to castigate French civilization, and the youager the writers, the 
severer their censure. It is a reactionary bat a decidedly healthy 
movement. at the head of which it is impossible not to place Damas fils. 
« Le Pére Prodigue,” * Les Faux Bonshommes,” “ Les Lionnes Pauvres,”’ 





grasp! Could be bave joined inwardly, think you, with pecoliar relish, 
in the glorification of the United States which Mr. Everett artfully de- 
duced as a pendent to his historical illastrations? He might indeed, 
had avy one else been the speaker—being himzelf afflicted with occa- 
sional spasms of ultra-Liberalism—hbave attributed to Republican bluat- 
ness this decided want of tact. Bat this was impossible, for Mr. Everett | 
commenced in the most courtly of imaginable styles: ‘“ May it please 
your Imperial Highness!’”’, though declaring in the same breath that he 
would “ deal as little as possible in the ceremonious forms of public and 
Official entertainments.” Traly, when this was followed up by mention 
of that “kind and virtuous Prince, your uncle Joseph,” whoee eyes 
were “ moistened with gracious drops not unworthy a Kiog,’’ the gues! 
ofthe evening may well bave concluded that Western Democracy is not 
quite eo stern and unbending as it sometimes affects to represent itself. 
We beg pardon for this digression. It will perbaps serve to strengthen 
our assertion, that the songeter of whom we speak never stoops to gross 
flattery, while his wit, his hamour, his nice perception, his scholarship, 
and his rbythmical skill, eaable him to weave tribates of verse always 
more or less responsive to the demand. Among the best specimens 
of his art in this line, we may name, from the book before ar, 
“A Good Time Going,’ a farewell, of course, to Dr. Charles 
Mackay; “The Boys,” a Club ditty, without doubt, and a good 
one ; “Aftera Lecture on Shelley,” which merits a less restrictive 
title ; and “ The Sweet Little Man,” dedicated to the Stay-at-Home 
Rangers, but a emart fling at the dandy shirkers anywhere who are deaf 
to their country’s call. This laet rans off to a frolicsome measure, and 
we can’t forbear quoting a verse or two. 
In the first place 
Saving ourselves is the sensible plan ;— 


Surely the spot where there's shooting’s the worst place 
Where | can stand, says the sweet little man. 
. . . . 


Have we a nation to save? 


Now then, nine cheers for the Stay-at-home Rangers ! 
Blow the great fish-born and beat the big pan ! 
First in the field that is farthest from danger, 
Take your white-feather plume, sweet little man ! 

Scattered up and down all this cloud of “ occasional pieces’ are, as 
we have already hinted, breathings of a finer sense and a loftier quality, 
than those which enable any decent rhymster and punster to throw off 
what may be termed circumstantial verslete. Were it otherwise, we 
should not linger over these pages, and turn back longingly again and 
again, from tribates to persone and things ia whom we take little interest, 
to “ The Chambered Nautilus ;” “ Irie, Her Book ;” “ Musa ;” “ Under the 
Violets ;’’ and two or three more short p eces, ia which we recognise not 
a few touches of the tenderness, the delicacy, the feeling—the divine 
affiatus, in short—which distinguish tbe genuine poet from the clever con- 
coctor of verse. Here is one sample of MrHolmes’s poetry ; bis verses 
run through the journals—whenever anytbing great or glorious occurs 
in the city of Boston. 

THE CHAMBERED NAUTILUS. 

This is the ship of pearl, which, poets feign, 

Sails the unshadowed main,— 

The ventarous bark that flings 
On the sweet summer wind its purpled wings 
In gulfs enchanted, where the fires sings, 

And coral reefs lie bare, 
Where the cold sea-maids rise to sun their streaming hair. 


Its webs of living ganze no more anfar! ; 
Wrecked is the ship of pear! ! 
And every chambered cell, 
Jo the frail tenant shaped he growing shal 
nant w . 
Before thee lies = a ia ’ 
Ite irised ceiling rent, its sunless crypt unsealed ! 


Year after year beheld the silent toil 
That spread his lustrous coil ; 
Still, as the spiral grew, 
He left the past year's dwelling for the new, 
Stole with soft step its shining archway through, 
Built up ite idie door, 
tched in his last-found home, and knew the old no more. 


Thanks for the heavenly message brought by thee, 
Child of the wandering sea, 
Cast from her lap, forlorn ! 
From thy dead lips a clearer note is born 
Than ever Triton blew from wreathéd horn! 
While on mine ear it rings, 
Through the deep caves of thought I hecr a voice that sings :— 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swilt seasons roll ! 
Leare thy low-vaulted past ! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life's unresting sea ! 


By his placing it in the van, Mr. Holmes perhaps indicates his own 
preference for “ Agnes,” a ballad of New Eogland under the old Coloni- 





al régime. We can’t say we agree with him. One bundred and forty 


“L’b et l’argeot,” “ La Jeunesse,’—all the plays in short that 
bave bad signal success within the last ten years, have one and all con- 
tained a sharp satire on the morals of France ; and I will go farther, on 
the ensemble of ber civilization. This present one, “ Les Iatimes,” shows 
up the faleeness and insincerity of intimacy in France, and the bollow- 
ness of all friendly relationships. Perbaps the one thing most difficult 
to make a Frenchman understand bas always been that he waa inferior 
to the English and Germans ia veracity, sincerity, and proper respect 
for the other sex. A Frenchman hitherto has always thought that it was 
allowable to say anything of a woman, and spirituel to speak ill of his 
friends. 

Wonder seems in this country to be fair game for all calumny, and it 
is taken as a mark of silliness not to see aod speak of your friend’s faults 
and shortcomings. With that word, c’et un imbécile/ French society 
ruins all bonest faith ia either eex, all confidence and trust, all loyal feel- 
ing, which cares not for being what is vulgarly termed duped, but 
reserves its contempt for the duper. Well, M. Sardon seems to have felt 
this thoroughly, and his new piece “ Les Intimes,” is a ruthless attack 
upon the hollowness of society in this country. He represents a good, 
kind-hearted ordinary sort of man who keeps open house for a set of * in- 
timates’’ who are all occupied io either abusing bim, or dolag bim some 
mischief. The clevernese of the piece consists in making the simple- 
minded intellectually inferior man the real object of interest to the pab- 
lic, and showing the ugliness and bad taste of the others. This was not 
easy to do in France, and all credit is due to M. Sardon for it. The 
piece is a social event, for it is another attack “from withoat” upon 
French civilization, and by a Frenchman who dares to throw ridicule 
upon the treacheries of society. 


If authors are utterly unable to comprehend a critic’s reasons for being 
sometimes silent and sometimes severe, they should for their own sakes 
be careful how they undertake to controul the organs through which the 
critics speak. An American paper thus alludes to a iate occurrence. 

Charles Reade, the English novelist, has become involved in a little 
difficulty with the editor of the London Siar. His last work is “The 
Cloister and the Hearth,” aad afier turniag over the Star daily for some 
weeks, and findiog no notice of bis book, he wrote to the editor that no 
advertisement would be given uatil bis ‘‘ popular work” was favourably 
reviewed. The note was marked private and signed C. R., bat being of 
such a nature the editors published it, and added many sarcastic com- 
ments. The emborsed stamp of the Garrick Club was upon the note 
peer: and the Star begs = members to identify the handwriting of C. 

and of Mr. Reade as the same. 

—_—— 


Hine Arts. 


Mr. Schaus’s Gallery, at 749 Broadway, is at the moment well worth a 
visit, Mr. Gignoux’s Jndian Summer in Virginia, a large and very clever 
picture, being the latest advertieed addition, and meriting, we must say, 
a careful study. It portrays, in a mountainous region with an abruptly 
broken fore ground, the foliage of October vividly coloured, while the 
atmosphere is that of Jane.—Nor is this the only attraction. We find 
here certain old and welcome acquaintances, such as Van Lerius’s 
“Cinderella and her Sisters” and Biechoff’s “ Golden Wedding,” side by 
side with two or three of Merle’s tender and truthful and altogether 
charming works, the latest of which, “The Christian Maiden” is a very 
recent importation. It is simply a cabinet-sized balf-length of a fair young 
novice, book in hand and bands on knee, rapt in contemplation. The 
engraving from it, by Cousins, ought to be popular. 

If any one branch of Art can be said to flourish here just now, in 
spite—nay, rather in consequence of—the war, it is the art of engraving 
on wood. What myriads of illustrated papers and Magazines, good, bad, 
and indifferent, flood the town! What terrific battles are fought between 
grand armies, with thirty-five men perhaps on either side! How familiar 
we all become with the air and aspect of camps and stations, and the locali- 
ties wherein great ecenes are enacted, and the persons of those who enact 
them! A trastworthy account of the work done here in this line should 
be got up for public edification, by some of those who know its mysteries. 
Meanwhile we offer th: reader a few general and critical remarke, from a 
clever London pen, upon the progress of this modern system of illustra- 
tion, in the zreat metropolis itself. 

Tbe mania for cheap illustrated eerials is on the increase. The num- 
ber of woodcats, chiefly of a worthless character, that may be procured 
weekly for one shilling, is considerably above a hundred on the average. 
For that eum eight miscellanies of the London Journal clase, two illas- 
trated newspapers, a comic serial, two serious publicationr, and the first 
number of a novel of “ powerful and thrilling interest” (Nos. 2 and 3 
presented gratis to every purcherer of No 1), may be obtained. Here is 
quantity at any rate, but of the quality of the cute and the pa on 
which they are printed much cannot be said. Exception, however, must 
be made in favour of the London Journal, which commands the aid of Mr. 
Jobn Gilbert as ite cbief illustrator, aad is at once the longest established 
and best conducted periodical of its kind. For how long a period Mr. 
Gilbert’s connexion with it bas lasted 1am unable precisely to say, but 
eball be within the mark ia stating fifteea years. He seldom now makes 
his appearance in the Jllusirated News, and has entirely relinquished 

for the numerous publications of the Religious Tract ety. 
To the London Journal be still keeps constant, and during the whole of 
the period above stated has been throwing off numberless “ abductions,” 
“ waylayiogs,” “ unexpected intrusions,” “ my and deaths,” up- 
der every conceivable variety of circumstances, in illustration to the 
wondrous stories from the fertile brains of Mesers. Pierce Egan and J. F. 








Smitb. No matter what the incident or what the period, whether aroyal 
Hn wey or a strike of operatives, a review in the Champ de Mars or a 
of medieval warriors, the interior of a gambliag-house -or a la- 
bourer’s cottage, Mr. Gilbert is equally at home. Scriptural, historical, 
Shakepearian, and domestic subjects, have engaged him each by turns. 
He oe for apythiug : “ Seneca cannot be too heavy, nor Plaatus too 
light.” othing that he does is actually bad, and this is a great thing 
to say, Considering the maltiplicity of his prodactions, Objections may 
be taken to numerous qualities in his work, but his great pictureeque 
ae masterly style, and happy pencilling, almost atone for his 
As with Rubens, on whose style Mr. Gilbert appears to have formed 
his own, we forgive the eccentricities for the sake of the evident genius 
that guided the pencil. Mr. Gilbert has the elements of a great artist 
within him—he possesses the pictorial faculty in an eminent degree, and 
has considerable feeling for beauty ; bis sease of hamour and ¢ aracter, 
though less marked, is still evideut, and had he corrected his tendencies 
to conventionality and cultivated his taste by an humble stady of un- 
sophisticated nature in his earlier days, there is little doubt that he might 
have taken high rank asa painter. Asit is, Mr. Gilbert will be remem- 
bered as the most prolific ilustrator of this or any preceding age. He is 
not only a rapid but a very industr'ous worker. Fabulous stories are 
related of the quickness with which he makes these London Journal draw- 
ings and the bigh prices obtained for them. A collection of all Mr. Gil- 
bert’s drawings would fill a room of no inconsiderable di ions; and 


le 
not only did be at one period, find time to contribute his aid to nearly 
but also to paiat one or two 





every illustrated work issued from the press, 
oil pictures of large dimensions and several water-colour drawiogs with- 
in the year. Bitter were the tears and loud the wailings among pablish- 
ers aod proprietors of illustrated works when Mr. Gilbert fiaally deter- 
mined to give up a great portion of his wood-drawirg. He bas been the 
idol of the wood-engravers ; they ewore, and probably still swear, by 
him, asthe man of the day—the king cf wood-draughtsmen. Every 
young aspirant who wished to devote bimself to illustration was to devote 

is days and nighte, to the study of Gilbert, his was the only style. 
“You may bave orginality of your own, bat we don’t want any evidences 
of it; crush it altogether if you can, but at least keep it in the back- 
ground ; become a slavish imitator, trade with another's means, be suc- 
cessfal, and be happy!” Thies was the advice, in effect, though not in 
actual words, to the unfledged wood-draughtsman. In eome cases it has 
been followed with not very brilliant resulte, as we shall presently see ; 
but as a general rule men refused to look through the eyes of another, 
and adopted styles of their own, looking more to nature than any man’s 
work, and thus the higher class of books and periodicals are now illustra- 
ted in a manner undreamt of but a very few years ago. 

The gentleman who draws for Reynolds's Miscellany and the London 
Herald presents a curious and pitiful instance of the effect of the advice 
above quoted, Who he is I am unable to say, as, with a modesty that 
could scarcely have been expected from eo unblushing an appropriator of 
other men’s ideas, he never appends bis name to his productions. Like 
all copyists, he bas a eucceeded in attaining the vices of his master’s 
style. In the massive furniture and accessories, in that method of pen- 
cilling which consists of numerous whirligig lines --as if several balls of 
twine had been euddenly invested with vitality—the opposition of light 
to dark and dark te light, and the well-known Gilbertian attitudes, he 
out-Gilberts Gilbert. Another imitator of Mr. Gilbert, and, on the whole 
@ more succesful one, is that gentleman’s own brother. The illustra- 
tions of Mr. F. Gilbert will be found in those exciting publications 
koown as the Leisure Hour and the Sunday at Home, that might often pass 
for the work of the great original. 

When the drama depends for its effect on “ tremendous headere,”’ when 
the stimulus of possible danger to the life of a fellow-creature gives a 
keen zest to our amusements, when our old friend the ghost is revived 
e0 often in our own literatare, and when our paiuters are driven to their 
wits’ end to fiad good “ sensation” subjects, so that we may shortly ex- 
pect to see on the Academy walls “ The Accident in the Clayton Tunnel,” 
or “ Explosion in a Coal Mine,” it is only natural to expect that the cats 
in our cheap periodicals will be as exciting as the tales of “ tbrilling in- 
terest” which they adorn. The art, and it may be added the literature, 
of these penuy and halfpenny miscellanies can only be described in the 
language with which the veadors of peppermint drops are accustomed 
co recommend their wares to the frozen Serpentiae in the skating sea- 
season. Both drawings and stories are “hot, strong and curly, only 
a penny.” This weeks supply contains some representations of 
moving i te. In Reynolds’s Miscellany—a periodical established 
apparently for the purpose of holding up to derision the vices of 
the aristocracy with a withering and uneparing sarcasm, for the 
especial beboof of the milliners, maid-servants, apd shop-boys who 
read its pages—we have the comparatively mild incident of “Lord 
Vernon impeaching bis wife’s honour.” This the noble lord pro- 
ceeds to do by drawing his sword, pointing to the lace-collar of his 
lady’s drese, and knocking down a obair. In another we see how a 
one eyed man and a gentleman with riding-whip aod knickerbockers are 
“ attacked by a leopardess ;” a third shows a terrific “escape from a 
madhouse ;”’ a fourth, by no less a hand than “ Phiz,” illustrates an in- 
terview between a sentry and a ghost with water on the brain. While 
others are devoted to the escape from a burning ship, the leap from a 
precipice by a man who is pursued by an enormons elk, and ‘he last scene 
in the history of a condemned criminal, where, with admirable taste, the 
bangwan is shown adjusting the noose round the neck of the murderer. 
Of the tales themselves, it is only necessary to record some of the titles : 
“A ey te Secret ; or, the Punishment of Pride.” “The Black Band ; 
or, the Mysteries of Midnight.” “ Maritana, the Gipsy Girl ; or, the 
Poisoners of Madrid,” read very much like extracts from a playbill of 
the Victoria Theatre. Yet there is one tale in Reynolds’s Mi which 
deserves more than the simple recording of its title. It is called the 
* Court Page,” and is from the pen of “ Lady Clara Cavendish,” whose 
style, it may be said, bears remarkable afflaity to that of Mr. G. W. M. 
Reynolde. Io it the unfortanate George IV. (Mr. Reynolde’s stock char- 
acter), while Regent, holds an interview with Napoleon, at two o’clock 
in the morning, in  four-horse coach horse drawn up for that purpose 
under the statue of King Charles at Charing-cross, and guarded amongst 
others by Fouché and Marshal Ney! 

The two penny illustrated newepapers are a especies of incorporation 
of the ordinary illustrated paper with the popalar preg: ¥ Oae of 
them is started by the proprietors of the Illustrated London News, for the 

rpose of ruining its rival. With the resources it has at its command, 
fo the way of reiseuing blocks that have already seen “hot service,” it 
is not improbable that the Penny Illustrated Paper may eucceed in its ami- 
able object. Both are much given to “sensation” subjects, and the gale 
at Scarborougb, the fall of Blondin from bis rope, the tossing of the = 
le of Chelsea by a mad ball, and the burning of the Pailadelphian bal- 
fet-girle, have already engaged the attention of “our special artist,” 
whose appetite for horrors is only excelled by his remarkable powers of 
ubiquity and imagination. 
un, the new penny comic serial, is scarcely bappy in the selection of its 
artiste ; yet, even in the short time that bas elapsed siace ite first appear- 
ance, considerable improvement has been manifested in the drawiogs. 
One of the best was that which represented Spurgeon lecturing arm in 
arm with the gorilla. In it the likeness to the eccentric divine was far 
better than in Mr. Leech’s “ Cure,” though the bumour of the joke fell 
Bat can nothing new be started in the way of a comic paper? 
Diogenes, Punchinello, The British Lion, all took Punch as their model, pon) 
ing one page illustration, and several smaller oves of cab and 
incidents, &c., and after a straggling career of a few months or weeks 
ve up the ghost. Fun follows in their wake in the etyle and subject of 
fia cats, and unless it can strike out some new path will probably 
meet with as untimely an end. 
oe 


ANOTHER SOCIAL EVIL. 


The servants of this coantry are in a most deplorable condition. They 
suffer from an accumulation of evils ecarcely to be described : insufficient 
diet, laborious drudgery, aad, above all, a eficiency of wages, penerely 
incomprehensible amongst 80 wealthy a people as ourselves. With that 
Charity which distinguishes our countrymen, backed by a judgment 
which teaches them to distribute it in the right place, they endeavour to 
supply this want of wages in a manner the most delicate, and at the same 
time the most efficient,—by making little visits to one another’s houses, 
either to dine or pass the Gs. and taking that opportunity of adding a 
trifle to the salary which the master of the house in his pesury or igno- 
rance imagines to be sufficient. 

This ate infraction upon the pleasures of social life, up to & certain 
point, is innocent enough. The position of some servants of course ren- 
ders it quite impossible that they should participate in these ordinary 
blessings of eervice. For our curate u his £100 per annum to offer 
our butler, who has about the same, exclasive of a bandsome dinner daily, 
bis port or sherry, and not unfrequently a glass of old madeira or claret, 
when the vin comes up to his taste—for our curate to offer him a 
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trampery ehilling or two would be a positive insult. Let Lord A. or 
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Sir Thomas B. present their occasional sovereign for a little extra atten- 
tion ;—but as an ordinary example of our position we must put great men 
out of the question. 





the attendants—as to bis capability for giving—that the white-neckce 
flunkey who does him the honour of holding his plate and occasionally fill. | 
ing his glass, and who is sometimes pald, five shillings for doing eo, is won- | 
deriog whetber one shilling or half a crown will be paid 2 
back again his hat aod gloves from his friend’s ball, or counting the 


spoil may be divided. We certainly think that, with an ec »nomically- 
disposed person, food of society, a very pleasant arrangement on the | 


score of domestics might be eatered iato, by which hie expenditure in | respecting the traditionary Otbello and that of the innovating Charles 
salaries would be at least much diminished. Aa ordiaary douceur, a lit- | Pechter, the writers refer to that’gentleman sometimes as a “ foreigner,” 
at others as a * Wrenchman.”’ 
neither by birth. 


tle Christmas-box, to the faithful Mercury of an intimate friend, who 
takes care that you bave a hint of the best dishes on the table, and that 
seed glass is filled with wive instead of froth, is much to be encouraged. 





of races with the geographical conditions of their localities. The domin- 
ant superiority of the European races was stroogly shown in our subjaga- 
To a man of delicate digestion there is something | - ot a ae 
i ing bis dinuer, be is being speculated on by | Of 4 Smal) English an 
yas a dled Pelee 9 ae wr ety lothed | the most efficient of the Asiatic races. Of the effects of the physical geogra- 
pby of a couaotry on a race, our own Wales and the Highlands of Scot- 
land gave promioent examples, for it is certaia that if our whole land 
for receiving | bad been in the like state we nev J 
| lous, and opulent people we are. The paper created a considerable dis- 
guests aod the attendauts in order to see amongst how many harpies the Cussioo, 


Iodia, and in thg dictation of the Chinese treaty by the Generals 


‘rench army to the lord of 400 millions of one of 


er could have become the great popu- 


there being no less than thirteea speakers.—Lond. paper, Nov. 23. 
eS 


Fecuter’s Nationatrry.—In the controversy that is now ¢o lively 








He is only either by education; he is 
He was born about as far east of the Princess's Theatre 


as Talma was born west of it, if it be true that Talma was bora in Holles 


burlisb, indeed, would be the writer who shocld gainsay s0 good and | Street, But Talma’s parents were Freuch, and their native country was 
honourable a custom. Io more moderate households we should scarcely | his, M, Fechter is not French in this sense, his father being, we believe, 
wish (o deprive the cherry-ribboned Phillis of an occasional little present | 4 native of Germany. By edacation, indeed, the son became Fr-nch, and 


from too-frequent guests, grateful as she is, ucder ordinary circumetad- | he js likely to display some proofs of the soundness of that education, by 
ces, for the simplest recognitioa of her deserts. Oae man gives much | producing at the Great Exhibition of 1862 samples of his craft as a scalp- 
troable, another little or none ; one makes bis presence felt in a house-| tor, The school of sculpture was the firet in which he underwent traia- 
hold by half-a-dozen pairs of dirty boots, 0 eai of lavations, a succes: | ing as an artist, and is the one in which he profitably passes his few hocra 


sion of exite, entrances, messages, filfads, and a general carelessness of 
giving trouble, which ought to be paid for. Another, with a considera- 
tion for servants’ labour—no slight mark of true oobility—leaves no 
sign. We are far from depreciating a proper remuneration for servizes 
done by the servants of our friends; but the abuse of this custom has 
now reached such a pitch, tbat it behoves those who hold the power in 
their own hands to do something towards a mitigation of a grea: social 
evil. 

Our friend, in the fullness of hia heart, to eave us the expense of an 
eighteenpenny fly from the station, or a sixpenny ride on an omaibas, is 
80 good as to order the brougham to fetch us and our luggage. Save us 
Cightesnpenee | good easy man ; all we hope is that he may not thiok it 
necessary to send us back in the same way. With himself or his wife ia 
the carriage, we feel quite satisfied what the expectations of oar friends 
outside will amount to; but when we eit there alone, we have on our 
consciences a dirtied carriage and barnes, a horse to be dressed, and the 
inconvenience of Joho and James who have so kiacly come to fetch us. 
These, however, are minor ills; they happen but eeldom ; and, as the 
fees are moderate, we pay them, if not cheerfully, at least without grum- 
bling. We subscribe to the custom of the couotry io which we live ; and 
though we think our friend Smith pays his servants quite as much as 
they require, we are satisfied to add our quota as part of what they de- 
serve. 





But we are reminded by the fall of the leaf that covert-shootiag will 
eoon become pretty general. Now, covert-shootiog isa luxury, and must 
be paid for ; bat, as it is usually in the hands of those who can pay for 
it, we give ourselves little concern about that. The question with us ie, 
How much ought we to pay for Smith’s coverts? Smith is a good fel- 
low, with a large acquaintance, and some excellent shooting; one of 
those who prefer to give a poor man a pleasure, when they can do ao. 
There are plenty of mea like him. He is not a man of fashion ; looks 
after his own affairs ; and has a good estate, without being a millionaire. 
Young Bangham is a capital shot, and a subaltera in a marching rezi- 
ment. Bangham, however poor, is a gentleman, and stretches a point to 
do as other people who can afford it mach better, After two very good 
days’ shooting, our friend Bangham weighs in bis owo mind the preten- 
sions of Smith’s keeper, and eventually settles on £2 as about equivalent 
for cleaniog bis gua twice and supplying him with shot. Figure to 
yourself bis surprise upon the £2 being politely but decidedly refused, 
as an insufficient remuneration. Bangham is a man of action, and, upon 
taking leave, addresses his friend Smith somewhat after the following 
fashion: “ By the way, Smith, have I been cages with you to shoot t”’— 
“Undoubtedly.” “ And is this your shootiug?”—*“ Certainly.” “ Aad 
do you pay for the shot that is used ?’’— Yes.” “Ob, well! I’m glad 
to hear that; because whea your keeper refused the £2 I wished to 
make him a present of, for cleaning my guo twice, and telliog me where 











to stand, I Vought, of course, that you had let him the shooting to make 
what he could of it.” We are not sorry to be able to add that Smith 
dismissed bis keeper. 
In some places we understand the affair is reduced to the greatest 
simplicity ; but this is not among the Smiths and the Joneses, but among 
the real magnates of the land. When some handreds of pheasants, and 
an equal number of hares, with rabbiis ad Jidsum, are to be killed by asuc- 
of guests, there appears at the end of the visit a little t 


of leisure. Asa profession, sculpture was early abandoned for the stage, 
where M. Fechter did not reach bis present eminent position without se 
vere diecipline. He worked, rather than “ played’’ io Italy, before he 
was koowa in France ; and passed modestly but creditably, half-stadent, 
half actor, through the ThéAtre Frangaia, of which establishment he was 
a member when he acted with distinction in the Freach version of the 
“ Antigone,” produced at the St. James’s Theatre. Fifteen years ago, he 
created a sensation in Berlin, as he is now doing in London, aad then re- 
turned to France, where critics placed their seal upon his fame, a fame 
that culminated by bis original repreeentatioa of Daval, in “ La Dame 
aux Camélias.”’ On the stage he combines the artist and the actor, as 
we understand both terms. In the “ Fils de la Nait,” he paid for the | 
ship whose appearance formed so picturesque a portion of the drama ; and | 
in the “ Belle Gabrielle,” at the Porte St.-Martin, bis too great ardour 
precipitated him from a height with consequences which endangered bis 
life. Thus, he bas played in Italy, France, Germany and Eogiaod, the 
last being his native land ; “ foreign” to it, he became, as we have shown, 
but it is a misnomer, we think, to describe M. Fechter as a “ French- 
mao.’’—We may add, that after the Christmas holidays M. Fechter will 
play Iago, alternately with Othello.—London paper, Nov. 16. 





Sr. Disragit To Tue Rescue.—So the accomplished Author of the 
“ Tofernal Marriage,’’ “ Ixion ia Heaven,’ and other theological works 
(aeed we name, Mr. Disraeli), has been delivering, before the Bishop of 
Oxford, and all sorts of Archdeacoas, a speech on Church Matters. It 
was ao extremely clever and effective performance, and the lay orator 
walked into the * Essays and Reviews” with a far more smashing criti- 
cism than Mr. Punch bas seea put forth by any of the clerical assailants 
of the book, the Bishop-maker included. This part of the speech is eo 
good that Mr. Punch (who, trom circumstances over which he bas no 
control, is infrequently permitied the satisfaction of applauding Mr. Dis- 
raeli) inclines to immortalise a few of his senteaces. After declaring his 
belief that the principal Authors of the Essays bad engagements with So 
ciety inconsisteat with what was recommended in the book (a delicate 
way of saying that people who took the Charch’s honours and pay had 
no right to discredit ber doctrines), Mr. Disraeli gave a little sketch of 
German theology. This, formerly Mysticism, became, he said, Critical, 
aod was maintained by the Rationalists :— 

“ Bat where is Rationalism, and where are Rationalists now’? They have 
ceased to exist ; they have been erased from the intellectual tablets of living 
opinion, Another school of philosophical theologians arose ia Germany, and 
with profound learniog and inexorab!e logic they prove i that rationalism was 
irrational—(laughter)—and they substituted for the rational scheme of the in- 
terpretation of the Scriptures a new scheme called the Mythical system. But 
if it be true, which andoubtedly it is, that the mythical theologians triumphant- 
ly d ed that rationalism was irrational, equally true is it that by this 
time the mythical system has itself become a mytn. (Cheers and ee) 
The most eminent and most distinguished votarie® of that school have enlis! 





His speech is only curious as ehowing with how great applause a very 
mild appearance of wisdom ts, uader favourable circumstances, greeted. 
Curious, too, from the attendant circamstances. No clearer proof could 
be asked that the feadal ideas on which his Grace looks fondly back are 
for ever gone, than this unwonted appearance of MacCallam More feasted 
by his tenantry ia the Argyll Arms.—London paper, Nov. 2. 

How tae Cuinese make Dwarr Trees.—We have all known from 
childhood how the Chinese cramp their women’s feet, and so manage to 
make them “ keepers at home,” but how they contrive to grow miniature 
pines and oaks in flower pots for half a century has always been much of 
a secret. It is the product chietly of skilful, long-continued root pruning, 
They aim, first and last, at the seat of vigorous growth, endeavouring to 
weaken it as far as may consist with the preservation of life. They begin 
at the beginning. Taking a young plant (say a seedling or cutting of a 
cedar), when only two or three inches high, they cut off its tap-root ag 
soon as it has other rootlets enough to live upon, aud replant it in a shal- 
low earthen pot or pan. The end of the tap-root is generally made to 
rest on the bottom of the pan, or on a flat stone within it. Alluvial clay 
is then put into the pot, much of it in bits the size of beans, and just 
enough in kind and quantity to furnish a scantity nourishment in the 
plant. Water enough is given to keep it in growth but not enough to 
excite a vigorous habit. So, likewise in the application of light and 
heat. As the Chinese pride themselves also on the shape of their miniature 
trees, they use strings, wires, and pegs, and various other mechanical con- 
trivances, to promote symmetry of habit, or to fashion their pets into odd 
fancy figures. Thus by the use of very shallow pots, the growth of the tap- 
roots is out of the question; by the use of poor soil, and little 
of it, and little water, strong growth is prevented. Then, too, the top 
and side roots being within easy reach of the gardener, are shortened by 
the praning-knife, or seared with his hot iron. So the little tree, find ingit- 
self headed, on every side, gives up the idea of strong growth, asking onl 
for life, and just growth enough to live and look well. Accordingly, eac 
new set of leaves becomes more and more stunted, the buds and rootlets 
are diminished in proportion, and at length a balance is established, be- 
tween every part of the tree, makiog it a dwarfinall respecte. In some 
kinds of treea this end is reached in three or four years; in others ten or 
fifteen years are necessary. Sach is fancy horticulture among the Celes- 
tials.— Scottish Farmer. 


Covet Movements.—The marriage of the Princess Alice and the 
Great Ioternational Exhibition will make the season of 1862 a gay and 
brilliant one, and we are justified in announcing that it will commence 
uousually early. We believe the Court will arrive at Buckingham 
Palace in January, and that her Majesty will opea the season soon after. 
It is expected tbat her Majesty and the Reyal Family will leave Windsor 
Castle for Osborne the week after next. The Queen will certainly spend 
Christmas ia the Isle of Wight, and it is most probable that the Court 
will returo to Buckingbam Palace, direct from Osborne, without revisit- 
ing Windsor Castle. If this should be the case, as a necessary conse- 
quence there will be no dramatic representations, and the {Royal hospi- 
talities, which generally inaugurate the New Year at Windsor, will this 
time be transferred to the metropolis. Rather extensive altera‘ions and 
renovations are contemplated in some portions of the interior of Windsor 
Castle. They will take a considerable time to complete, and will be 
commenced soon after the Queen’s departure for the Isle of Wight. That 
they may be proceeded with uninterruptedly is, perbaps, the reason of 
the change in the usaal Court arrangements for Christmas and the New 
Year.”—Court Journal, Nov. 16. 


A Buigepine Victim i “ Norma.’”’—Ona Friday night a humorous in- 
cident occurred at the Queen’s theatre, Edinburgh, in the opera of 
“Norma.”’ Ino the ninth scene of the second act, where Norma re- 
proaches Pollio for his infidelity, and where the latter rushes after the 
former towards} the gong, Mdlle. Titiene, in ber impatience to strike the 
* sacred bronze,” that “a new victim’’ might be revealed to the assem- 
bled Draids, Bards, and Warriors, by some mischance brought the mal- 
let in contact with the nasal organ of Signor Giuglini, and a 
bleeding victim of him on the spot. The accident was not observed till 
a minute or two afterwards, when the Signor, from los of blood, had to 
retire. The fair cantatrice, evidently much disconcerted, could not pro- 
ceed, and the curtain suddenly dropped. greatly to the astonishment of 








their energies and devoted their powers to a new and all-triumphant develop. 
ment of German theology, which is now raging in that country, and 
which, in deference to the spirit of progress, which is the character- 
istic, as we are told, of the nineteenth century, and which gene- 
rally ends in a recurrence to ancient ideas—(cheers and laughter)— 
this new system consists in a most able revival of pagan pantheism. (Cheers.) 
Now, that is a literally true sketch of the various phases through which the 
mest 





from the keeper oa the dressing table of the visitor. as follows :— 


A large blank for a fee, though shot is necessarily pro- 
~ SESE | vided by the host. vP 
ie A larger blank for a fee, although a shooter generally 


A pny | ay 
, 48 in No.l, ough wads an Ss are ne- 
Wads and Caps.... cessarvy brought by the shooter. me 
The keeper, having employed by far the most extravagant grocer or 
gun-maker we ever heard of under these heads, adds one more little item 


on his own account, viz: 
This being left to the liberality of the sportsman, to act 
| niggardly here is to cut his own throat. 

The misfortune is that every man bids against bis fellow for a good 
warm corner at the next merry meeting, and the keeper rejoices ac- 
cordingly. We should like very much to see the return of powder and 
shot afforded by the keeper to his employer. No wonder shooting is 
more profitable to the servant than the preservation of foxes, and that 
the loss of a nest or two of pheasants is but badly represented by the 
sovereign for a find. 

We beg to repeat that we have no illiberal feeling towards servants of 
a. and _ ep towards thoge connected with the sports of the 
field ; but the system of fees bas arrived at a pitch of which some mas- 
ters are not aware, and which it is the duty of the honest journalist to 
chronicle. The remedy is diffloult—the belling of the cat is the great 
point. It lies with the geatlemen themselves. No man likes to be the 
soapegoat,—no man likes to be put where he will see half a dozen rab- 
bits, three bares, and a et gy or hen or two at which be may not 
shoot ; therefore he pays, and pays liberally, and will perpetuate the 
abuse to the end of the chapter. If the wages of servants were usually 
insufficient, we ebould from delicacy say nothing about it. We might 
have our notions, but we should not think it necessary to record them. 
We know euch is not the case, and we therefore invile masters to do what 
they can, according to circumstances, to moderate an evil which is be- 
coming excessive.—London Sporting paper, Nov. 23. 


eS 
THE ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


The Ethnological Society commenced its session last Tuesday evening 
under the presidency of Mr. J. Crawfurd, who read a very highly practi- 
cal paper “ On the Connexion between Ethnology and Physical Geogra- 

by,’’ in which be pointed out the constant relation met with in the bar- 
oli or civilised conditions of the races of man in proportion to the 
quality of the race and the physical character of the country to which it 
belonged. Mere inte of climate was sufficient to prevent a race 
from making any advance towards civilisation, as was to be seen in the 
condition of the inbabitants of the Arctic and Antarctic regions; while 
some lands, such as Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla, seem incapable of 
supporting buman life at all. The absence of mountains and large rivers 
aud the obstacles presented by the great growth of forests, were exbibi- 
ted in the characters of the effete Australians, and the tropical Andaman 
Islands exhibited a race of small abject savages, among the lowest in the 
world, while they were at no considerable distance, on the one band, from 
the handsome and civilised Hindoos, and on the other from the well-fed 
and well-clotbed Burmese. Io the Southera Hemisphere, New-Zealand, 
With its fertile soil and high mountains, securing a perennial supply of 
water, presented inbabitaats that, of all wild races with whom the 
peans bad come,ia contact, showed themselves the most courageous and 
spirited, although they had sprang from the effeminate people of the ia- 
tertropioal iclee of the Paoific, a difference of character which could hardly 
have ariseo from any other cause than that of a comparatively rigorous 
climate necessitating exertion. 

On the vast continent of America, possessed of many of the essential 
a requisite for a high civilisation, the progress of civilisation 

been arrested by the insuperable barrier presented by its great forests 
to the feeble efforts of savages. But its greatest defect was in being 
peopled by a race below even the negro of Africa in intellect and pbysi- 
cal strength. The pbysical deficiencies of Africa are impressed ia the de- 
based condition of ite inhabitants. The early advance of the Egyptians 





was consonant with the peculiar fertility of their country, conferred by 
the floodings of the Nile: and eo througho 
world examples were selected showing the 


ut every great region of the 
coincidences of the condilions 


ost | opinion of Germany duriog the last century has passed. 
(Hear, hear.) [ask you, is the Church to be alarmed by such overreaching 
and capricious speculations as there’ (hear)—and is society to be disturbed by 
a volume which is after all bat a secondhand medley of these discordant, in- 
consistent, and self-destroying theories? No religious creed was ever de- 
stroyed by a philosophical theory. Philosophies destroy themselves. Epicurus 
was at least as great a man, I apprehead, as Hegel, yet it was not Epicurus 
that subverted the Olympian religion.” 

So far, Mr. Punch bas nothing but praise for his friend Mr. Disrueli. 
He speaks like a scholar and an orator. But on the other poiats on 
whigh it pleased the author of “Coningsby” to champion the Church, 
Mr. Punch is by 20 means £0 sure that the respected Lady will do well 
to follow Mr. Disracli’s advice. He certainly recommended Unity, which 
is a very good thing in its way, but his counsel to the clergy to stand 
shoulder to shoulder, and take theological matters out of the hands of 
laymen, may not be quite eo prudent, in *e when it is really only a 
question of “ worth while” whether Lord Falmerston shall écraser the 
Parsons’ Parliament, Convocation, or not. And upon the Church Rate 
Question, Mr. Punch submits that if the Church shocld take the ground 
recommended by the author of * Tanocred,’’ and go in for the Rate in all 
ite integrity and accept no compromise, Archbishop Punch foresees great 
trouble in bis archiepiscopate. Io fact the counsel of Mr. Disraeli will 
exactly do what he said the Societies he was addressing did—it will 
“Form one great whole’’—in which hole the Church will find itself. 
However, we will talk over this matter with him when we meet at Phi- 
lippi ; meantime we compliment bim on his brilliant speech, and fear he 
has too much brains to fight decorously the battle of Bosh.— Punch. 





Mac-CatLom More.—The small town of Inverary was, a few evenings 
past, the scene of a strange but toachingevent. The tenantry of the Ar- 
gyil estates, inverting the usual order of affaire, entertained the noble 
landlord at a sumptucas banquet at the Argyll Arms Hotel. On that 
occasion this great MacCallum More, lord of a bundred castles, proud 
chief of Clan Campbell,"deigaed with infinite condescension to receive 
their hospitality, and, unbendiog from his state, to enlighten the minds 
of his vaseals on divers important questions, There was doubtlers good 
reason for the inversion. The air is full of speech The humblest mem- 
bers of obscure borougbs are vccal. Could MacCallum More be silent? 
The Duke of Argy!l bas, fortunately for bimself, no rude and critical 
conatitueocy whom it would te his duty to lecture or harangue during 
the recess. An opportunity must be found, or made, whereby to save 
the expectant Highlands from a deprivation of the utterances of their 
oracles, The banquet is prepared, and messengers are seat forth to sum- 
mon the faitbfal clanemen. Obedient to the call, they come ia goodly 
pumbers; not, as of old, with broadswords and targets, with nether inte- 
guments conepicuous only by their abs , bat in p ful guise and 
habiliments more suited to the requirements and deve: cies of modern civi- 
Hzation. They assemble at the Argyll Arms, under the — of 
the “ Moderator of the General Assembly,” a practiced chairman, apt 
with entbasiastic eloquence to propose the “ toast of the evening,” and 
authoritatively to crush any symptoms of interruptioa, should a dissen- 
tient and dyspeptic vassal venture to disturb the barmony of the meeting. 
Interruption, however, there could not be. None were present but de- 
lighted tenantry, loyal clansmen, eager only to catch up the words of in- 
finite wisdom as they fell from the moath of their chieftain. 

Afier a few trifling preliminaries, the health of the Dake is given and 
responded to with Highland honoure. Then his Grace rose, aod begaa 
the reply by modestly observing that, although this was probably the 
firet occasion on which any such meeting bad been beld on his estates, 
yet be was not vain enough to suppose that be enjoyed more affection 
and attachment from those among whom be lived than other represeanta- 
tives of the family of Argyll had done in former timer. The trath was 
that this entertainment was a modern form of expressing a very ancient 
sentiment. All those feelings, it would sem, of oyalty and allegiance, 
of chivalroae devotion to and idolatry of their chief which formerly cha- 
racterized the relations of the vassal to bis lord, and still, though re- 
pressed, are swelliog in bis heart, find their imperfect relief in a dioner 
at the Argyll Arme, The clansman no longer dies for his chief—there 
is no need. He does not even dice with bis chief—his chief, ou the con- 
trary, dices with bim. After thas preladiog, his Grace proceeds to dis- 
course in that clever, echoolboy-theme style of which he is so great a 
master. * ° It would have been vain to expect any new or ori- 











ginal views upon domestic and foreign politics from the Dake of Argyll. 





the audience, few of whom bad noticed the occurrence. Mr. Wyndham 
immediately appeared, and explained that a slight accident had oc- 
carred to Signor Giuglini: and in afew mioutes the Signor presented 
bimeelf again, and with the blushing priestess, brought the opera to a 
brilliant close.—Culedonian Mercury. 





Mrs. Norton’s Famtty ; tae Grantiey Peerace.— We learn that Mr. 
Briosley Norton (brother of Mr. Fletcher Norton, whose premature death 
we recorded two years sioce) still lies seriously ill at the house of his 
mother, the Hon. Mra. Norton. Should the same fate attend Mr. Brins- 
ley Norton as befel his lamented brother, the elder branch of the family 
will be represented by half Italian blood, Mr. Brinsley Norton having 
married a Neapolitan, by whom he has a son, now ia his sixth year, who, 
after his grandfather, would stand io presumptive succession to the 
peerage of Grantley. Of the eons of Chief Baron Norton, in whom this 
peerage is vested, oaly two survive ; the present peer, aged 66, and the 
Hon. George Chapple Norton, police magistrate, aged 62. Of the 
younger brothers of the preseat peer, Charlee, who died in 1835, left a 
son, Charles, who is an officer in the army ; and the youngest brother, 
the Rev. James Norton, of Anningsley, who died in 1853, left a son, 
Thomas, who bas also eatered the Qaeea’s service as a soldier.— Morning 
Post, 

Queen's Messencers.—The Queen’s foreign service messengers are fif- 
teen in number. The Queen's messengers formerly had only 601. a-year, 
but made large profi's by mileage and other allowances when employed. 
The situation was worth 8002. or 900/. a year. Colonel Towaley has 
stated that his profits were a 1,100/. in one year. Lord Malmesbury 
altered the remuneration to a salary of 525/. and the travelliog expenses. 
This was idered by the gers too great a reduction of their in- 
come, and the arrangement was open to the objection that it gave them 
aon indacement to shirk work which was expensive to them. Very re- 
cently, Earl Rassell bas made a new plan, giving them salaries of 400/. 
a-year, and L/. a. for their personal expeases while employed abroad, 
besides their travelling expenses. There isa pension on superannua- 
tion, Queen’s messengers ure treated with great kindness and consider- 
ation abroad ; they are usually invited to the Minister’s table. They are 
examioed on appointment by the Civil Service Comnissioners; the 
qualifications required are an age between twenty-five and thirty-five, 
some knowledge of French, German, or Italian, and ability to ride on 
horseback. The home-service messengers occupy a very ioferior posi- 
tion. 

A Lone-winpep Unancery Scrr.—* The law’s delay’’ bas lately been 
exemplified in a remarkable maoner. In 1803 Messrs. Strange, Dash- 
wood, and Co., bankers, New Broad Street, London, became insolvent, and 
made an assigament of their effects for the benefit of creditors. This as- 
signment led to the Chancery suit of “ Anson v. Towgood,” which, after 
lingering in the Chancery Court for fifty-eight years, is just settled. 
Jadgment wa: given June 24, 1859, and in the Zimes of Tuesday last 
there is an advertisement containing a schedule of the creditors their 
respective claims, and calling upon the said creditors to prove their 
debts. In 1803 Lord Eldon was Lord Chancellor, and held the office, 
with the interruption of one year, until 1827 ; and since then, until the 
date of the order in this suit, ten different Lord Chancellors have held 
the seals, and Lord Campbell it was who made the order at last. Of 
course the creditors are by vhis time almost all dead. One would like to 
know something of the history of this suit, the original amount of asset, 
the costs in the suit, and the balance to be distributed. It is carious to 
note how, notwithstanding our boasted reforms in the Court of Chancery, 
delay dogged this suit to the last. Jadgment was given two years ago 
last Jane, and even now the creditors are merely called to prove their 
deb's. It will probably be several years before they all get their money. 
—Illustrated Times. 

A Turivine Evouisu Warerixe Prace.—Few places, just now, are in 
beiter repute than Scarborough : the local (Gazelle publishes the names 
and addresses of 5,000 visitors a week—a circumstantial! proof of the fa- 
vour in which itis held. Besides being the chosen Baie of the beaw 
monde, it is pre-eminently the watering-place of the norvhera counties ; 
aod to Scarborough resort the wealth and beauty of the vast manafac- 
turiog towns, of the great wool markets, and of the seed-cra-hiag dis- 
tricts on the flat sedgy regions of the Humber. By far the greater num- 
ber of visitors come from London. After the polis, Maochester and 
Leeds are the next largest cootributors to the throng ; then comes Hall, 
Haddersfield, Bradford, York, Sheffield, and other large Yorkebire 
towns. Newcastle is represented ; so are Birmingham and Wolverhamp- 
ton ; even Cheltenbam is quitted for Scarborough ; so is Royal Wind- 
sor ; and so is the modest Dolgelly, in spite of i's pictareeque setting in 
the blue mountains of Wales. Penzance is not too distant, nor are the 














Cumberland Lakes too attractive, to prevent re-idents of both districts 
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from comirg to Scarborough. Other groups on the Spa promenade come 
from Edinburgb, Dublin, New York, Madras; this one is from Bengal, 
that from Rouen ; this from the north, and that from the south. : 
Fashbion’s gayest votaries are here, as well as the scorners of fasbion ; 
the one set as startling in their costumes as the other. Crinoline end 
pork-pie hats relieved against gored dresses and spoon-shaped bonnets : 
the daintiest webs of veile, not much larger than masks, eclipsed by 
sombrellas as large as umbrellas ; the widest of flounces, contradicted by 
the narroweet of frills; an embarrassing profusion of riches, sequins, 
gold crosses, gold stars displayed on hair-nets, contrasted with a concen- 
tration of plaited tresses upon the very top of pretty brows ; clusters of 
children spotlessly prim, a flatter of muslin, a rustle of silk, a presence 
of undistinguishable materials, with which the masculine gender is not 
familiar, except through the medium of advertisements and Christmas 
bills ; a predominance of pink and magenta,—in fine, a kaleidoscopic 
view of wealth holiday making. There are no pale drab sand ehoes ; no 
old gentlemen in pea-jackets, with glazed hats tied by a piece of black 
ribbon to a button-hole, carrying telescopes uader their arms ; no ladies 
ringlets blown out of curl; no morning dishabille ; scarcely a child 
deigning to dig a lake, a creek, or a reservoir on the sands, with the 
once familiar wooden spade ; no donkeys with their white saddle-clothe, 
ded about with ecarlet, like the toga of a Russian patrician ; no 
atch dolls for sale, clothed in an impracticable attire formed entirely 
of shells ; no bouquets made of the same imperishable materials ;—these 
are all things of the past. Scarborough is as removed from them as the 
Borough is from Belgravia.— Builder. 


Cobess. 
PROBLEM No. 674. By J. H. Blackburne. 
BLACK. 
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W hite to play, and checkmate in three moves. 














So.LvTion TO Prosiem No. 673. 


White. Black. 

to Q Kt5 | R tks Q (best) 
3 Bie 5 Anything 
3. Kt or B checkmates. 


MATCH BETWEEN MESSRS. PAULSEN AND KOLISCH. 

This remarkable Match, unprecedented in its cl of contest, haa been 
abandoned by mutual agreement. The final score stood, Paulsen, 7 ; Kolisch, 
6; Drawn Games, eighteen ! The Ficid, cf the 23rd ult., says of it : 

“Thi ted st Je has come to an untimely and unsatisfactory end at 
ir yo atinished the bat. having finally agreed to draw 
the match. Disappointing as such a conclusion is to all chess-players, it is not 
at all to be wondered at when the whole of the circumstances are considered. 
The stakes were very small in proportion to the laboriousness of the contest, 











desperate! -fought, that, alter eight, ten, or even twelve 
Sood yi, it onen happened that neither tactician had made the least impres- 
sion upon the hyper-cautiously ducted of his 


y. Fa 
i fore, with the length of the battle, and having each discovered that 
Pad oak need to beware of the other's generalship, the two rivals arranged 
an armistice. The last score gives to Mr. Paulsen 7, Mr. Kolisch 6, and no less 
than 18 drawn games—a “balance of power” which we do not remember to 
have seen equalled before. To Mr. Kolisch, of course, the above termination of 
the match is more advantageous than it is to Mr. Paulsen, as the odds were in 
favour of the latter, who had only two more games to win. We believe, how- 
ever, that Mr. Paulsen’s stay is limited, as he intends spending Christmas with 
his relations in Germany, and has previously to pay his promised visit to the 
chess circles of Manchester.” 




















Game XIV. 

White (K.) Black (P.) White (K.) Black (P.) 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 8B PtKR3 RtoB8, ch 
2 KttoK BS KttoQB3 29 R tks R Q tks R, ch 
3 KBwB4 BtoB4 30 KtoR2 Q to BS, ch 
4PtoQKt4 B tks Kt P 31 QtoK Kt3 P to K Kt 4 (9) 
5 Pwo QB3 toR4 | 32 guna P tks Q 

6 PtoQ4 P tks P 33 Pto K Kt3 P tks P, ch 
7 Castles PtoQ3s 24 K tks P K to Kt 2 
souays Qto B3 | 35 KtoBa K to Kt 3 
9 P tks P Bto Kt3 36 KtoK5 Kt to Q B 3, ch 
10 Pto K 5 (a) P tks P 37 KtoQé6 Kt to K Kei 
ll P tks P Gre Rs 388 Pw QR4 KtoBa 
12 Kt to Kt5 KttoR3 39 K toB7 Kt to Q4, ch 
13 Pwo K6 Castles 40 KtoB6 KtoK5 
14 Kt tks BP Kt tks Kt 41 PtoR5 P tks P 

15 P tks Kt, ch K to Rb) 42 K tks P KttoB 5 
16 BwQR3 Kt to Q5 (ce) 8 kus Kt tks P 
17 GueG Bs PtoQB4 44 K tks P Pto R4 
18 KttoQ2 BtoK 3 45 BtoB6 K to B5 

19 KtoR B tks B | 46 K to Kt5 Kt to Kt4 
20 Kt tks B Q tks BP 47 K to B4 PtoR5 

2 an> gine ore 48 K toQ6 PtoR6 
22 Kt tks B tks Kt 49 BtoK5,ch KtoBé 

23 QRtks P KRtksBP/(e) [50 BtoR? KttoK5 
2% QB to Kt RtksR.ch(f) (51 Kto K5 K to Kt7 
25 QRtksR td} ob 52 K tks Kt K tks B 

26 Bto Kt 2 QtwK7 53 Kto B3 K to Kt 8 
27 BtoK RwKB 54 K to Kt3 PwR7 

Mr. Kolisch resigns. 


(a) These moves form the variations known as Mr. Waller's attack in the 
Evans’ Gambit.—(b) Here, we believe, Mr. Waller’s analysis stops, White hav- 
ing re; the Gambit Pawn. Mr. Paulsen, however, appears still to 
have confidence in the defence.—(c) This move and the one following are 
excellent. Perhaps it would have been better play in White to have moved 16 
B to Q Kt 2.—(d) An Sa good move, as will be seen.—(e) Regaining 
the P ; fcr it is evident that if White take this R with R, Black will mate with 


Qat Q 8—(f/) It is remarkable that Mr. Paulsen here overlooks the true force 
of his tion : by playing 24 Kt to K B 6 he would have obtained a decisive 
advantage at once. 


if White reply with P to K R 3, Black takes the P with Q, 
check, and mates with the R very neatly ; to avoid mate, therefore, White 
would have been obliged to take Kt with Q, and Black would capture her with 
the R, having a won game.—(g) From this point to the end Black's play is 
admirable and most instruc tive. 











“Tus FLower-BesrancLep Torr.’’—Tarf-men with bouquets. French 
turf-mep. What do they do with bouquets? We read in the French pa- 
pers that at the late races at Marseilles, Mademoiselle Isabelle, bouque- 
titre to the Jockey Club, netted fifteen hundred france. hat were the 
flowers for? Do the betting men wear’em? Many of our own members 
of that fraternity are in uncommonly bad odour, but we never heard of 
their trying to counteract it by sticking bunches of roses and violets 
in their bosoms. Or, do the French gentlemen pitch bouquets 
to the winning horse, or his jockey? That is an elegant and quite 
Olympic idea, but we fancy that Fordham or Grimshaw would grin in a 
very remarkable manner if the swells on the Grand Strand to shy 
flowers at either, when the number of the Derby winner had gone up. 
The only reference to the goddess of flowers that we ever heard at Ep- 
som was, when it was eaid that some unlucky betting y bad had a 
regular Floorer, and we own that we have heard this more seldom 
Cie Re cysizeeant sepert, Gat com a@ part: pif nS. of 
acropper. We are in no sense elegant the 

of Le Sport, on the contrary, we should be pleased to see Lord 
by, Mr. Merry, and Sir Joseph Hawley, walking down the course, 








| arm in arm, with three great bouquets for shirt-pins, and we commend 
| the subject to the attention of the Floral Hall.— Punch. 





DaMaGes aGatnst Rarway Compantes.—It may be remembered that 
some months ago Mr. Pym, a county magistrate and a gentleman of 
property, was killed by an accident on the Great Northern Railway. 
An action was brought by Mr. Pym’s widow, and a verdiot was returned 

| by the jary for £13,000, This was not the ordinary case of a professional 
man losing bis life, or of a wife and family being deprived of the source 
| from which they derived their means of living. Mr. Pym was a man of 
| fortune, enjoying an income from land of some £4000 a-year. By his 
| death the fortune was neither increased nor diminished—it was merely 
| re-distributed. According to the terms of the marriage settlement the 
wife became entitled to £1000 a-year, and each of the eight children 
came into possession of £100 a-year, while the eldest son came into pos- 
session of an income of £4000. It is obvious indeed, that the death of 
| Mr. Pym, although a benefit to the eldest son, proved a serious loss to 
his wife and the other children. The jury estimated this loss at £13,000, 
which was accordingly apportioned amongst the wife and the eight 
children, the eldest son being altogether excladed from any portion. 
| This result was far from satisfactory to the railway company, and accor- 
| dingly a motion was made last week in the Queen’s Bench for the pur- 
| pose of having the question thoroughly considered, and that motion has 
been granted.— Daily News. 








| A RemarkasLe Vorace.—The boy who was the only one on board the 
| brig Amelia when she made her extraordinary voyage across Tees Bay, 
during the gale of the lst and 2ad inst., has given some account of his 
lonely , from which it appears that the Amelia, which belongs to 
West Hartlepool, was laid upon the gridiron, undergoing some repairs, the 
only person on board being a lad named Alexander Brown, a native of 
London. About midnight on the Friday the vessel broke from her moor- 
ings and drifted out to sea. It was deemed im ble that a light ship, 
without ballast and without a crew, could outlive the increasing tempest 
of wind and seas which were running mountains high. It appears that 
the ship, etern foremost, was driven by the wind straight acroes the Tees 
| Bay, and, about two o’clock on Saturday morning, she stranded upon the 
| beach at Coatham, near Redcar, and became a (otal wreck- During the 
| perilous voyage, Brown was twice or thrice washed off the deck ; but by 
| some means of which he cannot give any account, he succeeded in re- 
| gaining the ship, and on her striking the beach, by the same uvaccount- 
| able means, he managed, in the absence of any assistance, to reach the 
land in safety. He had only joined the ship three days previous to the oc- 
currence.— Sunderland Herald. 








OrrentaL Crows.—Of birds, Ceylon has upwards of 320 species ; and 
their prodigious numbers, particularly the myriads of waterfowl, form 
one of the marvels of the island. The melidy of their song bears no 
comparison with that of the warblers of Europe; and in beauty of 
plumage they are eurpassed by the birds of South America and Nortb- 
ern India ; but they have singular grace of form, and utter clear and 
| musical calls in rich and melodious tones, Of all the Ceylon birds of the 
| same order, the emall, glossy crows are the most familiar and notorious. 
| The Dutch, during their sovereignty, enforced severe penalties against 

apy killer of crows, thinking them useful ; and they now frequent the 
towns in panies, and d ticate themeelves in the close vicinity of 
every house. They are the flying thieves of the place ; and no article, 
however unpromising its quality, can with safety be left unguarded in 
apy apartment accessible to them. They deepoil ladies’ work-basket-, 
open paper parcels to ascertain their contents, will undo the knot of a 
napkin if it enclose anything eatable, and have been known to remove a 
peg which fastened the lid of a basket in order to plunder the provender 
therein.— Review of Tennent's “ Ceylon.” 








A Wortpiy-Minpep Wii1-Maxer.—“ A Paris notary,” says the Nord, 
* has received the will of an old German, who came to Paris to ‘ enjoy 

life,’ as he called it, and died there, childless, on the 20th of October last. 
He has bequeathed the whole of his fortane—400,000fr. (£16,000)—to 
those who made the last years of bis life pleasant and sgreeable. It is 
said that several writers of romance, feuilletonists, musical composers, 
dramatic authors, paioters, and theatrical artists, are the fortunate lega- 
tees, and that the legacy of each person is in proportion to the pleasure 
which his talent afforded to the testator. It is added that he wishes hie 
will should be made public, in order that others might be induced to ‘ go 
and do likewiee.’”’ 





Coxpvct anv Proresstons.—Towards the end of May, 1860, the British 
Government saw some reaeon to apprehend that France would exact the 
cession of either the city of Genoa or the Island of Sardinia, as the price 
of Piedmont acquiring territory in the south of Italy—a cession which 
Lord J. Russell declared in one of his despatches would be “ utterly de- 
stractive of the independence of Italy,” and “ could not be seen with in- 
difference by Europe.” Any euch design was strongly disowned at that 
time, as it bas been since, both by France and Sardinia, and a very 
pacific disclaimer (since repeated in answer to Mr. Roebuck) appeared ip 
the Moniteur. Lord J. Russell thereupon drily and significantly remarked 
—* Let us hope that the apprehension of war will be removed to a great 
distance by pacific conduct and not merely postponed by pacific profes- 
sions.’’ Neither Earl Rassell nor the Prime Minister can be charged 
with an excessive credulity where the promises of the Emperor Napoleon 
are concerned, since the annexation of Savoy and Nice.— Manchester 
Guardian, 


A Noste Ivso.vent.—The Prince Galitzin, who bas made a favoura- 
ble impression on the London public by his ical entertai ts, ap- 
pears in the list of insolvent petitioners who have obtained interim or- 
ders of protection from process. He is thus described :—‘‘ George 
Nicholas Galitzin, formerly of Petite Moiskaia, St. Petersburg, Ruesia, 
Chamberlain to the Emperor of Russia, and Marshal of the Government 
of Tamboo, Russia ; then of 52, Porchester-terrace, Bayswater ; then of 
9, Cornwall-road, Holloway; then of 17, Holles-street, Cavendish- 
equare ; then of 17, Hanover-square ; taen of 10, Alpha-road, St. John’s- 
wood, having an office at 17, Hanover-square aforesaid; aod now of 
5, Argyll-street, Regent-street, all in Middlesex, a Prince of the Russian 
Empire, composer and professor of music, and director of concerts.” 
The Prince is to appear for hearing before Mr. Commissioner Nichole, at 
the Insolvent Debtors’ Court, in Portugal-street, on Saturday the 28th of 
December.— Globe. 

To wuom rr may Concern.—Somebody addresses an unknown young 
lady through the colamns of the Herald, giving a graphic inventory of 
her dry-goods, and imploring the favour of “a few lines.” He begins 
thus : 

IF THE YOUNG LADY who, on Monday afternoon, about four o’clock, took 
a Sixth avenue small car at the corner of Varick and Watts streets, and left it 
at the corner of Waverly place— 

We should like to have a look at that “ 
of her, aie also a sketch of the “ 











oung lady,” or an ambrotype 
dith avenue emall car,” which, 





if carried by all the way from Varick street to Waverly place, 
might easily be drawn by one, or at most two, of our artists.— Vanity 
Fair. 

Reat Estate tm Scortayp.—Lord Middleton has the re- 
maining ion of the Applecross Estate, and the entirety of that estate 
bas now 





en disposed of. The total purchase-moneys have, we believe, 

considerably exceeded 200,000/. being an increase of nearly 40 per cent. 

| on the price paid by the late Duke of Leeds not quite eight years ago. 

| It is a curious fact that the three new proprietors—Viscount Hill, Vice- 

Chancellor Sir Jobo Stuart, and Lord Middleton—should have held ad- 

| joining estates in the island of Skye, and have thus migrated together to 
the mainland.— Scotch paper. 








Jacx’s Inga or 4 Locomortve.—‘‘ Why,” says he, “ there’s nothing 
manly about it. Watch a ship now, with her canvass bellying oat, lay- 
ing down to it just enough to show she feels the breeze, tossing the spray 
from her bows, and lifting her head over the seas, as if she etepped over 
’em ; there’s something like life there. There’s something e about a 
horse ; he steps as if he knew he was going, and proud of his duty, and 
able to doit. But the lubber—bah! that there concern comes insiniva- 
ting, sneaking along, crawling on his belly like a thundering long snake 
with a pipe in his mouth.” 





IMPROVEMENTS MADE IN THE Macuinery ror Mawncracturine GoLp 
Pens, and secured to the subscriber by Letters Patent, have enabled him to 
overcome the many imperfections hitherto unavoidable in their production, 
and also to bring the cost within the reach of all. The writing public should 
know the following facta : 

Constan’ for six months is done with Gold Pens than with 
Steel Pens, therefore it is economy to use Gold Pens. 

The Gold Pen 











condemned, and a new one selected ; therefore, there is a great saving of time 
in the use of the Gold Pen. 

Gold is capable of receiving any degree of elasticity, so that the Gold Pen is 
exactly adapted to the hand of the writer ; therefore, the nerves of the hand 
and arm are not injured as is known to be the case, oy the use of Steel Pens. 

He is now selling Gold Pens at prices “is from 25 cents to $1, according 
day Dar ha wear of every one of which will far outlast a gross of the 

Sold by all dealers in the line throughout the country. Wholesale and reta i 
at the store, No. 25 Maiden Lane, where all orders, inclosing cash or pos 
stamps, will receive prompt attention ; anda Pen or Pens corresponding in 
value, and selected according to description, will immediately be seut by mail, 
or otherwise, as directed. Address 

A. Morton, No. 25 Maiden Lane, New York. 

“« We happen to know Mr. A. Morton to be not only one of the best and most 
extensive manufactarers of Gold Pens, not only in America, but in the world. 
We use his pens, and can assure our readers of their excellence.”—New York 


“We have been in the habit of using these Gold Pens for a long time, and 
have always found them the best instruments of the kind that have fallen in our 
way.”—New York Bvening Post. 


REDUCED TO HALF PRICE. 


THE 


Albion, 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday Morning, in the city of New 
York, and devoted to 





NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 
On and after the first Satarday in January next. 
Price $3 per annum, in advance. 


For nearly forty years—having been established in 1822 —the ALBIon has 
been maintained at the original subscription price of six dollars; and during 
nearly half that period, down to the present year, a costly Engraving has been 
annually given to Subscribers, But this system of compensating, as it were, for 
a high price of subscription by a valuable extraneous gift is less approved than 
formerly. Whether this be owing to the increased circulation of works of Art; 
to the inconvenient accumulation of “ Albion” prints in the hands of old subscri 
bers ; or above all to the popular preference for Photography as a substitute for 
Engraving—it is unimportant to enquire. The system at least has ceased to be 
unique and desirable ; while, in addition to this, the general tendency of the day 
towards lowness of price prevents an increase in the circulation of the ALBION, 
commensurate with the position that it holds, 

The change thus announced has been contemplated for two or three years 
past ; the state of the times determines that it be now adopted. But the many 
old and staunch supporters of the ALBION may be assured that, in its tone and 
characteristics, no change whatever is intended. The Editor values too highly 
the favour with which it has been received, for so long atime, among British 
residents of this Continent, and Americans who regard with interest the land 
of their forefathers. What the ALpron has been as a high-priced journal, the 
ALBION will be at a reduced cost. 


THE ALBION ENGRAVINGS. 


We have on hand copies of the ALb1on Engravings, and subscribers or others 
can be furnished with them at $2 each to subscribers, and $3 each to non-sub- 
scribers. A few proof copies of the FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE print on 
India paper may be had. Of this picture the Albany Slatesman says : 

“ Florence Nightingale is one of those few beings who may be said to belong 
exclusively to no country and tono people. Her name and her fame are the 
property of the world. England, it is true, claims the honor of being her birth- 
place and her home ; but wherever humanity reaches, Florence Nightingale 
finds a dwelling place in every true heart. 

“Florence Nightingale! When did Poet’s fancy ever coin so musical a 
name? It seems as though the very title she bears was intended to convey 
an idea of the sweetness and purity of her nature. It is said that the fiercest 
soldier that ever fought before the terrible walls of the Crimean fortress never 
breathed that name above a whisper; that the harshest voice was subdued, 
and the sternest eye moistened at its utterance. We can readily believe this. 
We can imagine how those men of iron nerves and flery tempers must have 
been subdued into almost womanly gentleness as they remembered and re- 
counted her sacrifices for them. We can picture the reverence and chivalrous 
fervor with which the rough troopers would dwell upon her story, around the 
watchfires or beneath the tent, while war and pestilence and death held revelry 
around them. We can fancy how lovingly the eye of the wounded and dying 
must have rested upon the countenance of the ministering angel as she hov- 
ered about the rude couch, and how the sight of her form must have recalled 
to the sufferer the memory of those dear ones far away, upon whom he never 
hoped to gaze again,” 


DR. KANE AT THE GRAVES OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN'S MEN. 


This carefully prepared print is entirely in line, and from a sketch made 
expressly for the purpose by J. B. Wanpearorpe, and approved by the la- 
mented Gentleman’s family, represents Dr. Kane in his seal skin dress, and the 
period illustrated is thus recorded in the Doctor's own narrative : 

“ | was atill talking over our projects with Captain Penny, when a messenger 
was reported, making all speed to us over the ice.—The news he brought was 
thrilling. ‘Graves, Captain Penny! graves! Franklin’s winter quarters!’ 
We were instantly in motion. Captain De Haven, Captain Penny, Commander 
Phillips and myself, joined by a party from the Rescue, hurried on over the ice, 
and scrambling along the loose and rugged slope that extends from Beechy to 
the shore, came, after a weary walk, to the crest of the isthmus. Here, amid 
the sterile uniformity of snow and slate, were the head-boards of three graves, 
made after the old orthodox fashion of grave stones at home.” 





The following “‘ Albion” engravings are also on hand. 
Chalon’s Queen Victoria; Allan’s Sir Walter Scott ; 
Lucas’s Prince Albert ; Cope’s First Trial by Jury ; 
Stuart’s Washington ; Buckler’s St. Paul’s, London ; 
Matteson’s Benjamin Franklin; Landseer’s Dignity and Impudence ; 
Landseer’s Return from Hawking ; Wandesforde’s Mary Queen of Scots ; 
Landseer’s Deer Pass ; Portrait of Genl. Havelock ; 
Herring’s Three Members of the Temperance Society. 
Wilkie’s Columbus Propounding his Theory of a New World. 
The Castle of Ischia, from Stanfield’s Picture. 
Tue Faris or NiaGana, from an original drawing made for the Albion. 


Engravings can be safely forwarded by mail or Express, on a paste board 
roller, at a charge of a few cents. 


a@ Money may be transmitted in registered letters at our risk. 


—— 


YOUNG & AHERN, 
16 Beekman Street, N. Y., Pvus.isHeErs, 


November 16, 1861. 





OLD WINES AND BRANDIBS. 


Thomas Mc Mullen, 
44 BEAVER STREKT, N. Y¥., 
Sote Acent in THe Unirep SraTes FoR 
BASS & CO.’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE, 
JACQUESSON & SONS’ CHAMPAGNES, 
TAMPIER FRERE’S ST. PERAY. 








THe Albion. 






December 14 
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E1GHTKENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURENCB; COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 
FREDERICK S. WINSTON* President, 


Office, betel Broadway. 





Tike FOLLOWING I8 A STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS UF THE COMPANY 

for the fiscal Da atest the Slat of f Seneaeys 1861 » 

ee ices: st of Feb AL ee er eee . bg 4 4 
daring my ar er ee ee . 1688. 

$7,568,430 96 


nee 4 a 














Net Cash Assets . ++ + e- ‘98,000,506 9,856 74 
INVESTED as Fou LOWS : 
ead band and in Bank — eseeeee @ . $120,080 
Sends and Mortguges sw PP ira 12 
GutesBiecks . - . 2" + +s pes se ee es rie i 
pa wWhiweecse cava ge « 455 
from Agente . 2 6 ee ee ee $6.90 14 ts 
Ad‘ Interest accrued, but not yetdue ° x 
Deferred Prem: mated . 135,000 00 
P tn couse of Wr men’ ee 2 38,132 88 
Gross Assets, Feb. 1, 1861 . MU’ 11887,237,980 12 
rease Cama ABBEES «6 oon cen ence ccc e nec cnneennneeenes 
) 7 ry Policies 7 force, lat February, 1361,—12,601 ; insuring............ be tk 583 rj 
eer Y received for Interest on Loans, and amount ef Interest accrued, but ~ 
Amount paid for Losses by Death, and Additions, Commissions, and xpenses 779 30 





‘This Company offers the following advantages (0 persons (ntending to insure their lives : 
Man Asoots ore lovey than those of any other Life Insurance Company in the United 
Btates. amounting to over 
SEVEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 
and are exclusively Cash. 
of its Cash Assets to the amount at risk is greater than that of 
any other Life [usurance Company in the United States. 

Ra ! are lower than those of the majority of other Life Insurance 
ne I < LA ry dowd have Seon qrenter—the — of 4 very low rate morta- 
Mty among the insured, i a on & most carefu udicious selection of lives. 
less than am of of 
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Mortalit. ¥, among its Members bas who 
any other Life [nsura: Jompany in either America or Europe w 
been made Known 4 result in the highes' — favourable to Policy 


ber of Lives Insured in any greatly exceeds that of any other 
The Ppmber of eee in the United rees oss raing ‘@ security above them all— 
the —— ao a more scepe for op 
BR. — Fy he y are invested exclusively on Bond and Mortgage on Real 
poe he and Sate of low York, worth in each case, at ‘east double tne amouat loaned, 
= Seven per cent , and United States The solidity and security 
ies” the Company's Funds cannot be overra 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 
Faspenice 8, Winston, Mniaep Fincaors, 


Vv. Lb. Peors, Groses R. Crank, 





Mooxs, Sauce BE. Srrovisa, Heser A. Surtees, 

H. Move 8. M. Wusase V. ' 
= Pransonm, Locigs Rosinsos, W. EB. Doves, 

Swirr, Ww. cra Brows, Geones 8. Con, 

J. Bonaer, Ricuarp Parrica, Wutas &. 

Barts, } aR = H. Poruam, Avexasper W. BaapworD, 





. YELvERton, om, Wauas M. Vexwurs, 
——— Kms "Ween, Jonas EB. x, 
Hawums Buaxe, by inctom Ocarr, 


Sasem D. Bascocn, insancrnos M. Fasmmas. 
Secretary, Isaac Ansart. Actuary, Susrazep Homans. 
Medical Rxaminer, Mixtors Post, M. D. 








NOTE. 
The business of this om pany is conducted on the mutwal pripeiple, in the strictest sense 
eof the term—the entire us, deducting necessary expenses alone, being equitably divided 
among the assured. 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New Yors, Jasvany 26ra, 1961. 
HE TRUSTEES, IN geneous TO THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, 
submit the following Statement of its affairs on the Slst December, 1860. 
4 yy ee snceives os on ste Maan from let January, 1860, to 





Policies have been issued upon Life Risks; nor upon Fire 
disconnected with Marine Risks. 
eames eae ln Deo’r, 1860, .. $4,541,135 59 


a the same pertod,. 


Guduieny have the following Aaseie, 
Uv pedGnesepand Gate of aos Sere= doy City, Bank and other 









vn epscese oy saerige <ancesescspesssoccasesessesaces 
re insurance and other lala Sea the Oi 
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outstanding eertificates of profits cunts su the holders 
resentatives, on and after Tuesday the Fifth of February next. 
a Half Million Dollars ft profit, the outstandin 
redeemed and the holders thereof, or their 


, will be 
ext, from w! date 


‘after Tuesday the ees C4 Feb a 
cease. The certificates to need at the time of payment, and 


vidend of THIRTY- erve. May Sun. CEne, | is declared on the 


apne or ine year coding la of toate next. 


The profits of the Compan: ancertatnes from Ist of July, 1842, 
ft of January, for which Certificates were enced. 


net earned premiams of the 
ber, 1860, for which certificates will be issued on 


$20, 278,560 
1,574,000 

rofits for 18 rer Seee “Sil. 882,560 
see _ 1 8 

4,007,280 


The Certificates previous to 1859, Loy © } atone 
Net earnings remainicg with th Company, on Ist January, 1861.. 


By order of the Board, 
w. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 





‘ 
TRUSTEES, 
ROYAL PHEL DENNIS PERKINS, 
CALEB BARSTOW, JOSEPH ou iLanb, Jn. 
A. P. PILLOT, WiLitaM W 
LEROY M. WILEY, J. HENRY BURG 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, SoRNELIUS GRINNELL, 
8. T. NO €. AND, 
JOSHUA J. HENRY, Watre SHERMAN, 
GEO. G. HOBSO DWARD RB. BELL, 
DAVID LAN EE wORGA 
AMES BRYC B. J. HOWLAND, 
WM. STURGIS, Jn. BENS. BABCOCK 
RY K. ER FLETCHER WESTRA AY, 
Low. ROB. B. MINTURN, Ja. 





A. A. LO 

WILLIAM & popes. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORK, 24 Vice Pres’t, 


$500,000 EIGHT PER CENT. 

LAND GRANT MORTGAG,E BONDS 
OF THE TEXAS AND NEW ORLEANS RAILROAD 00. 

vared by its appaurte- 


(Tex45 DIVISION.) 
amor Refit yt ptt AE yh 
af the eutimnaned coat coat of $2,920,000, ae ee oe Soames 
acres of valuable land, yf te the publie as ope of the most desirable 
securities at present in the market. 





The Road 
8 the Texas Division of the great unk line which, within twelve to will 
e 


ew Orieaaa, cba ie 





emnect Houston, very imp point ia Texas, with 
emmiunication with the lines running North and already completed, place New York within 
@ Bours of Houston. 





bh N ber, 1878, bear 8 per cent. interest ; coupons payable sem!- 
omen AS jovember, in a the (iy of New York. 7 7 
en: juonal security for od bp aeed ey of the a Pp - 
tire Read, are trust deed, acres of lamd, together with own 
“aont Tedividually docned Pane at — valued at $600,000. “ne 
prospectuses, cot ies of charter, trust deeds, land ‘ormati 
may be bad on application to —— allo ae 
©. CONGREVE & SON, No. 6 Pine Street, 
or E. WHITEHUUSE, SON &4 MORRISON, 
No. 33 William swent, Mectaave Rechenge. 


BILLS ON LONDON, 


SUIT P 
sicuT, For Sale by 
__— WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Wall Street. 


Poi 


ending the completion of the 


URCHASERS, AT SIXTY DAYS’ SIGHT AND AT THREE 


PARTICIPATION PIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO, 
INCORPORATED 1823. 
No. 6 WALL STREET. 

Cash Capital, - - - - = - $250,000. 
SEVENTY FIVE PER CENT, OF THE PROFITS DIVIDED ANNUALLY TO THE 

POLICY HOLDERS, WITHOUT LIABILITY TO THE ASSURED. 
First Dividend, May, 1961., 33 1-3 Per Cent. tn Scrip. 

Bearing interest at six per cent. per annum, and redeemable in CASH when 
the asssets reach the sam of $500 
Insurances effected and Policies issued on the most favourable terms. 
Directors—Jawes W. Ort, Cares Swan, Cuartes Wriiviams, Cor. 
McCoow, Draxe Mriis, J. Avowtncioss, Wau. Barron, THos. TILEsTon, 
Taos. W.Gaue, Anprew Fosrer. WyLuis BLackstons, Jostam Lang, OLIVER 
8. Carrer, O. H. Sueranp, R. M. Buatcuroxp, D. B. Feaainc, V. Warre- 
waiGat, Josava J, Henny, Acron Civitt, Anp. Ritcuis, James B. JonNsTON. 

JAMES W. OTIS, President. 

R. W. BLEECKER, Secretary. 








OFFICE OF¢.THE 
PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
TRINITY BUILDING, 111 BROADWAY, 
New Yous, Janvany M4, 1861. 


HE FOLLOWING STATRMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF THE COMP. PUB- 
T las of Section 12 of —— - 





aan, tae lye nay MAD 22.0cccccccce scoccccses 
Premiums received from January 1 to December 31 pose 





Tota) amount of Marine Premiums 


Taw Company #45 ts80ED NO Poticies Excert on Canco a¥p Feeicut rox tas Vorsga, 


No Risks have been taken upon Time, or upon Hulls of Vessels. 


Premiums my et Earned, during the period as above, 
primers sere. bs 8 







Premiums 
Paid for Losses, includi; on Eatienato of Clains assertained, 
but not yet due, lean sav! wings. 
BR Taxes, — 





at poapioh odgcves dvontestas signe 
‘on Blocks Dra: ing Iuterest 


ad, York 


Premium Motes, os and Bills Receivable 





BEAGLE AND ALBION LIFE INSURANCE CO. eae mds 7 Mataal Tnsarance Com 
ance, 
Instituted in 1807. 
a onndnar ite tel aakenaieae dine ade. trea, rrt Tres tr it ong 
THIS COMPANY HAVE BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION OVER ihe baigorethereot or their legal representatives, oa and after’ Tuceday, the Ob aan of 
° The Trustees, after reserving nearly sever sUND 
abe ag Mt OS ae he 
Soli. ccscsannneonammsetrabtensacmese’ $25,000,000. Urea ou and after Tuesday tas 9 Say. of Temnmeare Decees, cs iacte, lapel representa. 
With a Surplas Fund of $3,250,000. Saeee Se cree. Se tobe prodaced at the Gme ef the payment, and can 
lived, that a Dividend of ra lared amonuat 
INCOME en for the canr oniaee tae eee ber 3ist, Sion’ 1500, fon which, es will 4 
OVER $5,000 PER DIEM soe oe 
eo effected on all ages, from 11 to 70 years, from $5,000 to $25,000 on BENJAMIN A, ONDERDONK, Secretary. 
a single 
War Risks Taken. TRUSTEES. 
BONUS EVERY FIFTH YEAR. A. ©. RICHAR ©. HADDEN, A. 8. BAR 
SHEPPARD GANDY, L. P. MORTON, J. Fe yORD, 
Profits Paid in Cash. W. M. RICHARDS, F. W. MEYER, THOMAS EAKIN 
or Q. D. H. GILLESPIE, JOHN 8. ARTHUR ALEX. M. EARLE, 
Prospectus, with rates and every information, can be had on applicationto | & Nin Barks, Jr. 7 K. MYERS. JOHN A. HADDEN 
R. 8S. BUCHANAN, FREDERICK B. BETTS, WILLIA ENT, GEO. CO. WETMORE, 
MUSES A. HOPPOOCK, DAVID P. MORGAN, P. Ho. VANDERVOORR, 
No, 44 Wall Street. SANFORD COBB, Jr., BYRON SUERMAN, ALFRED EDWAR 
W. WH. MELLEN, JEHIAL READ. Witten NEY. 
—_—_—_—_—__ EEE B. W. BULL, JOHN A. BAKTOW. 





JEWELRY, &c. 











GAS FIXTURES. 


ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 
WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice 


BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 





aT 
THE NEW STORE 


or 
BALL, BLACK & 
NO. 565 & 567 BROADWAY, 
Corner of PRINCE STREKT, 
LN ADDITION TO THEIR LARGE STOCK OF RICH GOODS, 
OVTER FOR SALE 4 LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURES 
Of every description, and of the Newest Styles, 
Both Foreign and Do sti 


BNGLISH WATCHBS. 


The Celebrated London Watehes. 


1. & M.T. LEVITT and MORRIS TOBIAS, 
Makers to the Royal Navy. 
POR 6418 SY 


co. 














IMPORTER. 
BEST WATCHES IN THE | WORLD. 





Time Keepers. 
Bach watch is d with a by J. H. Bradb A large 
assortment of Knglish GOLD and SILVER WATCHES of every description always on 








FOOD — INPANTS. 


'S BISCOTINE 18 THE MOST 
food for [Sranrs. Tt te fast supersed 





— | HEALTHIEST AND 
all other 


most | peegeretone s2 
Deca for creep Ons Se. = pp ues digested. 

been carefully tested by a large number of eminen isan ts capeciallp to. 
ea z disurdere of the bowels yy. — 1-7-4 


commended to prevent and cure 
(Beware of Spurtous Imitations.) 


The true Buscovnn ls ala prepared, Dut up snd copgrighted by DERLLUO & CO,, and all 





genuine ve their sig 
teporcers ore mre F DELICE & Co. wer Tollet Goods, 639 Broadway, hres 
MINTON’S 
BNCAUSTIC TILES 
0en TEASER CHIMNEY TOPS, DRAIN PIPEe, 
&c., do. 
For Sale by 


MILLER & COATES, 
No, 379 Peari Street, 











New York. 
@ GLASS and Picture 
Poneto Hashes ie AREY 
Sidenes and Prevare F alwayy 08 bast Coury 0 Country orders sole! ted. Goods carefully 
packed and shipped to any part United States . 
. RASK RE TOR.—Prize of the W 
Cc." Aone prevents hair falling, promotes the 
wor, dandruff, itehing. and mples on the ok erysipelas; it makes hair 
oft and glossy mail botion for t coatain, indamed ejeu ayamearae tn agen) or : 
eg Se ter ut 70°C. Vort. No as Kast Broatway koe 
Lo Cc and Bath 
UND Pon cuit rOAr; fr che ny Oranay and being ade of 6 voge’ 
table oil, it is very emolient and bealing in its properties. had of rocers generally, 
and of the manufacturers, 


poaenamveiite adiailnn ie? 


19 
“PLUMBING AND GAS.” 
THE Subscribers have MOVED to their New Building, 
No, 305 FOURTH Street, Corner of Greepe, 


Experienced men sent to all parts of the coun same rates Feit prices, and 
all work done is under the cree daekaned the subscri! , 





becribers, whose 
long ig and knowledge of the practice and theor, of their business would 
warrant entire satisfaction. Mc ZIE & O'HARA. 





ENGLISH PATENT 
PORTABLE TEN T 
The man this Useful and Really Beautiful Tent possesses 
pone yan ~~ 4 for whatever purpose , is at once seen by any 
rver. 
art Extreme Lightness and Portability. 
2d—It is Proof against Fire or any other element, 


3d—Its ia Capa 0 of A 
ro ree > @ single eg me te corm coy he 
Fishing or a8 Parties, will prove invaluable, 
ten minates, and removed in the ake time, wii 
For Gentlemen’s Lawns or Garden, their peculiar elegance, neatness, 
and my he will at once recommend them. 
Base Ball, Cricket Clubs, or a Companies, they are an- 
sarpsed, ns occupying” but» Touts the ua space of a tent for twelve or 


The a Agent for Inventor aad Patentee, 
GEO. RAPHAEL, 
No. 105 WruiaM Srreer. 


Price complete, $50. 








~ BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 


NO. 59 WALL STRERT, SEW YORK, 
y=" COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’, C! 
ry and Abroad. i 


REDITS, FOR USE IN THIS COUN. 


PATCH & CO. 


AMBRE oF BRE Mire, MACHINE NEEDLES AND 


ee Ps 


METROPOLITAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 


PIRBEB 





CASH CAPITAL, $300,000. 
Three Foarths of the Profits Divided to Policy Holders. 





COMPANY WILL HEREAFTER PAY TO THE DEALERS 75 PER CENT 
the profits, or, whea preferred, make a liberal discvunt from standard rates, 


No Liability is Lncurred by the Assured. 





JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 


VARNUM LEONARD APPLEBY, BOWES R. MoILY AINR, 

GILBERT L. BERCKMAN, FRED'K H. WOLCOTT, EDWA D MACOMBER 
ILLIAM K. STRONG IDLEY B. FULLER, fous 6 He NDERSON, 

CHARLES P. KIKKLAND, DANIEL PARISH WATSON EB. C 

GUSTAVOS A. CONOY! RAIN FREEMAN. MARTIN Bates 

AMES O. SHELDON, PASCHAL W. TURNEY, PH B. VARNOM, Jn. 

FRANKLIN H. DELANO, JAS. LOR’ anon Auaw Ja, HENAYY. BUTLER, 

GEORGE W. HATCH, BAMUKL D. BRADFORD, Jn. 


TOWARD A. STANSBURY, Secretary. 


_ FINANCIAL, 








REMITTANCES 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland.! 
NATIONAL BANK OF 
DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT FROM 41 UPWARD, 
PaYaSLS OF PRESENTATION, AND GOOD EVERYWHERE IN 





ENGUAND, SCOTLAND 
IRELAND, or WALES, 
sapued b 
TAYLOR 
No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 
M MORGAN a SON 8 


No. 37 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK, 
f Credit to Tra 
Issue Letters o P. Ws available in all parts of 


BILLS ON LONDON AND PARIS FOR SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS. 





AUGUST BELMONT & CO. 
BAN 


Neo. 50 Wall Street, New York, 
SSUEB LETTERS OF Ps ~~ FOR LiMn 9 AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS 
} WL TL through the Messrs. Roruscuitn’s of Paria, London, Frankfort, Vienna, and 
laples, their correspondents. 





JOHN MUNROE @& CO., 


AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO.5 BUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
aND 


8 Wall Street, New York, 
Issoe Cuncu.ar Lerrers or Caepit 
FOR TRAVELLERS IN ALL PARTS OF EUROPE, 4c, ac. 


AL80, 
Commercial Credits, 
Bills on Paris, and Sterling Bills, in sums to suit. 


RICHARD BELL, ts fer Slug, 
reet, New 


A 
BAW 
& A. OGILVIE, No. NY Pine st 
Ore Fy FoR —- = anse ON THE UNION BASS F N . AND THE 

CREDITS | issued, Sterli “ino teketon cad Notes, i me nit Parca oot New 
Brunswick, and Nova Scotis pur sbased or Collected. - 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 
BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK 
Issvs 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 


available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN BUSOPE, CHINA, ae, 











WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
u.Y.@ Canons boy leg EXCHANGE Co, 
ATCH AN EXPRESS ow oes 
D a a ane = Sah the of ne ee SANTORO BD 
<2 Calferata, Oregen, end the Sandwich Intends for sale of all thmen, 


CURVY AND SCROFULOUS ERUPTIONS will soon cover the 
| Sots Me ae eta Ye yp teehee bog Night 








air, bad food, and drenching rains, will make sad havoc with the strongest ; 
therefore let every man ly himseli with Holloway’s Omement It is. cer. 
tain cure for every kind in disease. 

Ouly 25 cents per Pot. 





incipient 


ands’ Sarsaparilia, is alike efficacious to check 
s counteract disease. In cases 





after cure. 
Pre and sold b; by A.B. & D.Saxns, Dre 100 Falton St., Ni 
My yt y gists, lew York. 

















1. = WELTON & CO., General Agents. 





WwW. yvouns, 
Oo J. Rees. 


‘YOUN! AHERN, PROPRIBTORA, 
’ OPricm. HO. te DEREAon STARR 





